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Oil from Australian Lignite 


Ir has been known for some time past that Imperial 


Chemical Industries is investigating the possibility of 


using the great deposits of brown coal (lignite) in 
Australia for the purpose of oil production. The 


process to be used has not been divulged, but it is of 


interest in this connection that in Germany hydro- 
genation methods have been applied with considerable 
success to lignite and lignite tar. 

Light on the position of affairs in Australia has been 
shed by an article which recently appeared in The 
Industrial Australian and Mining Standard. That 
journal states that following proposals for the develop- 
ment of the brown coal deposits in the Gelliondale 
district, near Yarram, Victoria, it has been announced 
that Imperial Chemical Industries contemplates opera- 
tions in the field with the object of obtaining oil 
from brown coal. The Victoria Government recently 
decided that it would not allow any of the area to be 
alienated by private enterprise until it could be shown 
that the company which proposed to work the field 
had adequate financial resources and also plant and 
equipment which would ensure the commercial success 
of the undertaking. The Gelliondale field was regarded 





by the Victoria Government as a valuable adjunct 
to Yallourn and Morwell fer the making of briquettes 
by the Electricity Commission. The Government 
also desired to safeguard the position of this industry, 
in Which the State has such large capital. The Govern- 
ment regards 1.C.Iy as the only organisation that has 
so far approached it as meeting its requirements, and 
it is understood to be favourable to the steps which 
are now being taken to form a company to develop 
the area. I.C.1]. will take over the interests of Mr. 
J. T. Knox, who has been interested in the exploitation 
of the Gelhondale deposits, and make him a share- 
holder. Mr. Knox owns 230 acres of freehold, and had 
applied earlier for three or four leases of brown coal 
mining areas of 640 acres each. At the expense of 
the company, the Victoria Mines Department has 
bored in the district, and has taken out samples aggre- 
gating 225 tons for shipment to England for test. 
Full details of the arrangements entered into with 
I.C.I. have not been disclosed, but, according to Dr. 
Herman, ot the Victoria State Electricity Commission, 
investigations are proceeding with a view to the 
initiation of work on a commercial basis in Victoria. 

Discussing the above development, Dr. Herman 
states that it is the most importaut move yet made to 
establish the production of oil from brown coal in 
Australia. He adds that serious discussions have been 
taking place between the Commission and I.C.I. for 
some IS months, regarding the possibility of getting 
oil trom coal in Victoria in commercially profitable 
quantities. Yechnically, Dr. Herman says, there is no 
doubt that oil can be so produced. But further investi- 
gations had to be made to ascertain if any of the pro- 
cesses could be used commercially under Australian 
conditions. The only experiments which the Com- 
mission has made have been with a view to exploiting 
the possibility of producing towns-gas and high-grade 
residual fuel from brown coal. It has not sought to 
obtain petrol. Broadly, he points out, it is known 
that various grades of light and heavy oil, including 
motor spirit, can be produced from brown coal either 
by carbonisation or hydrogenation. Some time ago, 
200 tons of brown coal were sent to England for test- 
ing purposes. 

Following the arrangement between the Electricity 
Commission and 1.C.1., Synthetic Coal Oil Products 
Pty., Ltd., with a capital of £50,000, was formed in 
Melbourne. The directors are Sir William Lennon 
Raws, Messrs. B. E. Todhunter (who has been in 
Australia to organise I.C.f. affairs), E. Lewis, E. H. 
Flack, C. Fraser and H. B. H. Smith. It is understood 
that the company has been formed to assist in the 
experiments to produce oil from brown coal in Victoria 
at a competitive price. Mr. EK. Lewis is_ general 
manager of Broken Hill Ptv., Ltd., which has installed 
a plant at Newcastle, Australia, for the recovery of 
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benzol from coke oven rhe potential value of the 
vast reserves in Victoria is very great. The 
approximate reserves in the 10 main areas are estimated 
at 37,189,000,000 tons. 


sae 
gas. 


coal 





Abstracting Chemical Literature 

AT a meeting of the American Chemical Society held 
this week, an interesting report on the activities of the 
Society as regards the provision of abstracts of chemical 
papers was presented by Professor E. J. Crane, of 
Ohio State University, editor of Chemical Abstracts, 
published by the American Chemical Society. 

Professor Crane states that the number of periodicals 
canvassed has passed the 1,500 mark, and new and 
obscure scientific journals are continually coming 
to light in remote parts of the earth. Experience has 
shown that there is always another to be found in Japan 
or Russia or some other distant country. According 
to an analysis made by Professor Crane, the United 
States, with 404, or 20°9 per cent. of the whole, leads 
in the number of periodicals of chemical interest 
published in the various countries. The British Empire 
is second with 286, or 19°1 per cent. ; Germany third 
with 281, or 18-7 per cent. ; France fourth with 120, 
or 8-6 per cent., and Italy fifth with 8o or 5-3 per cent. 
The figures for other nations are: Argentina, II; 
Austria, 20 ; Belgium, I9 ; China, 10 ; Czechoslovakia, 
g ; Denmark to ; Holland, 29 ; Japan, 58 ; Norway, 14; 
Poland, Roumania, 8; Russia, 42; Spain, 9; 
Sweden, 20 ; Switzerland, 12 ; other countries, 42. Of 
the 1,500 journals systematically abstracted, 305 are 
devoted to biology and medicine, 192 to general science, 
162 to agriculture, including foods, and 153 to general 
industrial chemistry and engineering. The fields of 
the other periodicals are as follows: General theo- 
retical chemistry, 70; physics, 34; electricity, 28 ; 
photography, 13 ; analysis, 8 ; mineralogy and eeology, 
61 ; metallurgy and metallography, 74 ; water, sewage 
and sanitation, 49; fermentation industries, I1 ; 
pharmacy, 55 ; ceramics, 37 ; cement and other build- 
ing materials, 19 ; fuels, 44; petroleum, 26 ; cellulose 
and paper, 24; explosives, 18 ; dyes and textiles, 38 ; 
paints and varnishes, 11; fats, oils and 
sugar, 24 ; leather, 14 ; rubber, 14. 

The figures for the various countries, says Professor 
Crane, can perhaps be considered as only a very general 
indication of relative chemical activities. Publication 
practices differ ; some countries have the trade journal 
habit more than others, and a far-flung body like 
the British Empire has more “local” publication 
than a more compact one. From one viewpoint, a 
comparison of productivities should take population 


soaps, 13; 


into consideration. The fer capita productivity of 
some of the smaller countries is fairly high. While it 
is probably true that the literature of the United 


States is covered a little more theroughly than that 
of any other country (it is easier to locate and obtain 
home publications!, Professor Crane does not believe 
that such a consideration accounts, beyond a very 
slight degree, for the lead of the United States. Special 
effort is made to ferret out foreign publications ; 
Chemical Abstracts has special representatives in many 
of the distant countries. 

As regards the history of the American undertaking, 
the report states that until recently those who had 


given to, or invested in, research, had forgotten to 
provide funds to record the results of their expenditures. 
Vast stores of scientific information, including dis- 
coveries of the past two decades which have greatly 
affected medical practice, and which have changed 
the face of industries dependent upon chemical know- 
ledge, would have been lost, temporarily at least, but 
for the action of the scientists and researchers them- 
selves. In 1907, the members of the American Chemical 
Society determined to go down into their own treasury 
for the funds necessary to found Chemical Abstracts 
and carry on its work. For years it has cost the 
Society 85 per cent. of its income. 

About a year ago, Chemical Abstracts seemed to be 
facing the danger of not being able to continue its 
work. Grow as it would, or as it could, it saw itself 
outdistanced in its precess of recording by chemical 
research itself. Tens of millions had been profitably 
spent by American industries on their research estab- 
lishments. The American Chemical Society, even by 
draining its treasury to the dregs, was no longer able 
to keep pace with the demands of the work it had set 
on foot. An appeal in the form of a small pamphlet 
explaining the dilemma was sent to chemists and to 
corporations depending on chemistry by the secretary 
of the Society, Dr. Charles L. Parsons, of Washington. 
As a result, one hundred and eighteen industrial firms 
contributed $254,000 to meet the emergency, and 
further helped to tide the journal over its difficulties 
for a period of five years by yearly additions of a fifth 
of the sum to its working fund. Francis P. Garvan, of 
New York, president of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
gave another quarter of a million dollars to be applied 
towards a $2,000,000 endowment. 

On this side of the Atlantic, British Chemical 
Abstracis maintains a high standard of efficiency. It 
does not, however, possess the huge financial resources 
which have lately come to the aid of its American con- 
temporary. Lately, events have been moving rapidly 
towards the closer working of the various parts of the 
British Empire, and their unification into a single 
industrial whole. The provision of abstracts of scien- 
tific literature as soon as possible after its publication 
is a matter of the most urgent importance from every 
point of view, scientific or industrial. The example 
of practical sympathy shown by American chemical 
industry is a very excellent one, and it is to be hoped 
that its significance will not remain unobserved 
elsewhere. 
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The Synthetic Chemistry of the Future 


By J. F. Thorpe, F.R.S. 


(Professor of Organic Chemistry, Imperial College of Science and Technology, London.) 


By arrangement with the editor of ‘ Discovery,”’ 


we ave able to publish the following article, which appears in the September 
number of that journal, on ‘‘ The Synthetic Chemistry of the Future.” 


Professov Thorpe’s conclusion is that further advances 


in chemistry will follow mainly the path laid down by the great pioneers of the last century, without any abrupt break. 


A sURVEY of the work of the past sixty years shows that 
research and development in the field of chemical science have 
advanced mainly through the influence of a few major prin- 
ciples which have dominated the minds of investigators and 
have led them to carry out their enquiries in certain definite 
directions. The whole structure of modern organic chemistry, 
for example, could not have been raised had not the con- 
ception of the tetrahedral carbon atom been initiated and 
developed by Van’t Hof. The earlier type theory could not 
have given the same impetus to investigation as that imparted 
by the structural theory, neither would it have been possible 
by its help to create the science of organic chemistry as we 
know it to-day. 

Let us try to place ourselves in the position of an investi- 
gator on the organic side of chemistry in, say, the year 1860, 
and let us attempt to appreciate the difficulties with which 
he was then faced. At that time Kekulé’s ‘“‘ Lehrbuch der 
Organischen Chemie ” had just been published—a book which 
supplies a striking example of a young man, full of new ideas, 
yet unable on conventional grounds to give them complete 
expression. For the science of organic chemistry was at that 
time in the transition stage. Chemists were just beginning 
to realise the need for three-dimensional formule which would 
provide them with some mechanical representation of the 
molecules with which they dealt. But there was, as yet, 
no clear-sighted vision, and, as Kekulé points out in his book, 
there were then no less than twelve distinct two-dimensional 
formule for acetic acid. 


Early Organic Syntheses 

In attempting the synthesis of a natural product the 
chemist of those days found himself possessed of good and 
adequate means for determining its qualitative and quan- 
titative composition, and in this way he could arrive at a 
correct empirical formula. But further than this he could 
not go unless, as sometimes happened, luck served him to an 
altogether surprising degree. To-day we know that the 
determination of the empirical formula of a natural substance 
does not supply much information in relation to its structure 
or possible mode of synthesis. There are so many possible 
compounds of the same empirical formula—many thousands 
in fact—and any hope of preparing the right one by empirical 
deduction rests on but a slender foundation. 

Three-Dimensional Formule 

The influence of the introduction of three-dimensional 
structural formule on development was profound, for whereas 
no important advance in synthetic organic chemistry occurred 
between the years 1828—when Wohler synthesised urea—and 
1865, the ensuing thirty years constituted the most fruitful 
period in organic chemical research and investigation, and 
witnessed such wide-reaching achievements as the syntheses 
of alizarine, indigo, and uric acid. : 

What, then, is the next step that is likely to aid in the 
direction of organic chemical investigation ? Undoubtedly 
it involves the proper understanding of the electronic condition 
of the organic molecule and of the part the electron plays in 
determining the course of organic chemical reactions. The 
structural theory has played, and will continue to play, an 
all important part in predicting and determining the changes 
organic substances undergo, but the theory is limited in its 
scope because it is only quantitative up to a certain point. 
There are so many variables that cannot be controlled and the 
presence of which can, in many cases, only be inferred. The 
mechanism of even the simplest reactions is unknown, and 
cannot be known until we gain further insight into the structure 
of the molecule as a mobile entity. If it can be assumed that 
the major factor determining the course of a reaction is polar, 
then, obviously, the electron shift through the chains or rings 
of carbon atoms forming the molecule is the prevailing cause 
of all reactions other than those which are controlled by such 
factors as appertain to steric conditions. The electron" shift 


must be a definite quantity, but variation and ambiguity 
arise owing to the molecular conditions which tend to produce 
the shift. It does not suffice to indicate the tendency and 
direction of this shift by means of such devices as a curved 
arrow, because, to be of use, we must know, in quantitative 
terms, exactly what that arrow implies. Until this is done 
the determination of the quantitative polar effect imparted to 
any part of the molecule of an organic substance cannot be 
determined, and prediction, except in extreme cases, cannot 
be made. 

The vast number of facts which has accumulated during 
the past sixty years, both in synthetic organic chemistry 
and in the inorganic branch of the science, has led to a wide 
advance in physical investigation in order to correlate physical 
phenomena with chemical composition and chemical reactions. 
Indeed, it is impossible to-day for an investigator to work 
in any branch of chemistry without a wide knowledge of the 
physical side of the science, and the chemist now looks to the 
physical chemist for the solution of many of his problems. 
The wide range of investigation which has been opened up 
by X-ray analysis and by the intimate study of colloids 
provides material for research which will throw light on the 
inner structure of the molecule and will supply the means by 
which many of the obscure processes of nature can be under- 
stood. 


Petroleum and Fuel Hydrocarbons 

The manufacture of the high-compression-ratio internal 
combustion engine for use in motor vehicles has increased, 
and is increasing, both in this country and in America. The 
justification for this step is the increased mileage per gallon 
that can be obtained. But there are difficulties which have 
to be overcome, because normal motor fuels will not with- 
stand high compression without producing the phenomenon 
of “ pinking”’ or ‘‘ knocking ’’—due, in all probability, to 
premature ignition in the cylinder. This unpleasant feature, 
familiar to all who drive, may be overcome by the provision 
of the correct type of hydrocarbon mixture, namely one that 
contains a high proportion of hydrocarbons of the “‘ aromatic ”’ 
type. The term ‘aromatic’ is used amongst petroleum 
chemists in a wide sense, and is made to include not only the 
true aromatic hydrocarbons, but also those of ring structure 
containing a higher percentage of hydrogen. 

It is well known that these hydrocarbons, and also those 
which are olefinic in character, reduce the tendency of a fuel 
to ‘‘ knock,” and hence recourse is had at the present time 
to the practice of “ cracking,’’ not only of petroleum, but 
also of the low-temperature coal distillation oils, since this 
operation yields the desired substances in considerable quan- 
tities. Research work in the future will be concentrated on 
these problems, and means will be devised for utilising the 
gaseous hydrocarbons which are formed in varying amounts 
at the same time. Indeed, the utilisation of gas produced 
in this way, as well as of the gaseous hydrocarbons of natural 
origin, are problems which must be solved in the near future. 
Already the valuable olefines present in the “‘ cracked ’”’ gases 
are being utilised for the production of alcohols suitable as 
solvents, of glycol now required in large quantities for the 
production of non-freezing nitro-explosives—as well as of a 
large number of substances which, until now, were mainly 
regarded as chemical rarities. The question is one of great 
importance in connection, for example, with the natural 
gases of Canada and also those which are daily evolved from 
the“oil fields of Persia. 1'6.<y ll 

Pressure Reactions 
jhe application of pressure both in organic and inorganic 
reactions has opened up a wide and fruitful field which must 
be developed in the future. The successful application of 
the Bergius patents for the production of oil from coal and 
the later discovery that methyl alcohol can be formed from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen indicate two industrial appli- 
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cations of the method. The influence of pressure on chemical 
reactions in the presence of a suitable catalyst is, however, 
far more deep-seated than this, and there can be no question 
but that the utilisation of developments in these directions 
is opening up a new field of chemical research. 

All over the world vast factories are being installed for the 
production of artificial fertilisers from the nitrogen of the air, 
and the utilisation of nitrogen in its ‘‘ active ’’ state will also 
provide a means for preparing many of the organic nitrogen 
compounds used in industry. Already reactions which, 
twenty years ago, were regarded as impossible, such as, for 
example, the production of phenol and aniline directly from 
chlorobenzene, are being carried out on the large scale and 
show signs of ultimately replacing the older and more costly 
processes. Moreover, substances such as adipic acid, which 
were formerly obtainable only in small quantities and at 
considerable cost are now readily available, owing to the ease 
with which catalytic hydrogenation under pressure trans- 
forms the aromatic hydrocarbons into their saturated ring 
prototypes, and from ‘these dibasic acids suitable for many 
industrial purposes can be produced. 


The Importance of Hydrogen 

The numerous methods for the production of hydrogen, 
essential in these reactions, are certain to be increased in the 
future, and use is likely to be made in this connection of coke 
oven gas, which contains a large percentage of the element. 
So far the cost of this method has been prohibitive, but, as 
the world’s need for hydrogen increases, every source of supply 
for this element will have to be utilised. 

It is inevitable that alterations in the economic conditions 
of a country due to legislative and other causes should produce 
a profound effect on the chemical substances needed by that 
country. Such is the case in the United States of America, 
where the Prohibition Laws have exercised a wide reaching 
effect on the manufacture and use of alcohol, both asa beverage 
and as an industrial product. America produces enormous 
quantities of molasses in its sugar refineries, which, by select- 
ing suitable ferments, can be made to yield a very pure form 
of glycerine; in addition to its use for the manufacture of 
ethy] alcohol, which is rapidly increasing in industrial import- 
ance for conversion into ethylene, glycol and esters for solvents. 

Other curious examples of the effect of economic conditions 
are found in the increased use of caffeine in ‘‘ soft ’’’ drinks, 
which has led to the production of this substance from the 
theobromine derived from cocoa and also from methylated 
uric acid. Indeed, the extraction of caffeine from coftee 
itself is now carried opt on the large scale, the extracted coffee 
being just as palatable as that containing the extracted in- 
gredient. All this shows that “‘ the recondite knowledge of 
one generation is the technical practice of the next,’’ and that 
however rare and scarce and apparently useless a new com- 
pound may be, as soon as a demand for it arises its production 
on economic lines rapidly follows. 


Biochemistry 

The organic side of biochemistry continues to develop, and 
already amazing results have been achieved in the synthesis 
of natural products playing an all-important part in animal 
and vegetable metabolism. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that our bodily functions, and the conditions of health and 
ill-health, are mainly determined by definite organic substances 
secreted and excreted by the glands. Herein lies a wonderful 
field for further investigation. Already we have insulin, 
thryoxine and the sexual hormone—to mention only a few 
and each of these plays its part in determining physiologic al 
balance. It is reasonable to suppose that the functional r. le 
is played by the pure organic substance, and in this way 
biochemistry may be regarded as a branch of organic chemistry 
and will be subject to development as such. But it cannot be 
supposed that it is the pure crystalline organic compound that 
exercises its effect, but rather that it functions in the form of 
some colloidal complex—a condition with which the physical 
chemist must deal. Indeed, the researches of Willstatter 
on the enzymes show that increase of purity leads to decrease 
of activity, and the deduction to be made from this fact is 
that the reactive principles are balanced mixtures of highly 
complex substances and that any attempt to destroy the 
balance leads to diminished activity. 

The chemist, as such, has few means at his disposal for 
dealing with complex mixtures of this type, for his. province 
has hitherto been to isolate and investigate pure, homogeneous 


substances only. Nevertheless, it is clear that all mixtures 
must be composed of pure substances, and the problem of the 
future will be to determine the character of these pure com- 
ponents, and then, by mixing them, to reproduce the original 
active material. This is a difficult field and one which may 
well appal the most daring investigator, but work in it is well 
worth while, for even a small step in advance will yield results 
of the highest importance, because a knowledge of the nature 
of the enzymes and their mode of action must be acquired 
before any real attack can be made on the chemical reactions 
which take place in the living cell. 

Vitamins 

One of the most difficult and intricate problems which will 
occupy the attention of the next generation will be the study 
of the nature of the vitamins. No doubt much has been 
written and published concerning these substances which will 
be subject to revision in the near future, but already it is 
clear that they are complex organic substances capable of 
exerting their power in extremely small quantities. The 
most interesting and definite appears to be vitamin D, which 
can be formed in irradiated ergosterol. Organic chemists 
are familiar with many substances which, when subjected to 
ultra-violet radiations, absorb energy and pass into meta- 
stable compounds, which in their turn pass back under suitable 
conditions into their more stable isomerides, liberating, at 
the same time, the energy imparted to them. It is possible 
that ergosterol may act in this way, although the chemistry 
of this substance is still obscure. 

Meanwhile, research in connection with the structures of 
of more definite products of life is being carried forward. 
Strychnine, brucine, quinine, and other alkaloids still, it is 
true, elude the skill of the investigator, but our knowledge of 
these substances increases steadily, and it will not be long 
before their syntheses are effected. The natural colouring 
matters are gradually being prepared, and there are now few 
remaining questions unanswered in this field. The chemistry 
of the sugars and also that of starch and cellulose will continue 
in the future to form subjects for investigation, although the 
structures of the simpler members of this group are now clear. 
The industrial importance of cellulose as a source of artificial 
fibres is likely to lead to increased activity in connection with 
its chemistry—which is still obscure. We know that both 
starch and cellulose are based on glucose and it is an easy 
matter to break them down artificially to this sugar, but no 
one has yet succeeded in converting glucose into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide by laboratory methods, and until this operation, 
which is so easily accomplished by a suitable enzyme, is 
reproduced, we are hardly in a position to boast that we are 
able to improve on the processes of nature. 

The Path of the Pioneers 

The next step in chemistry is, therefore, one which will 
follow, in the main, the path laid down by the great pioneers 
of the last century. There will be side tracks, as there have 
been during the preceding period, and some of these will 
open up new country which will be, for the most part, border- 
land regions between chemistry and other sciences. The main 
track will become increasing steep and more and more arduous 
to follow, but there will be no abrupt break, and, although 
there will be, occasionally, fog ahead, it will gradually be 
dispersed by the light of the newer theories which those follow- 
ing after will be able to shed. For the facts which have 
accumulated during the past eighty years, and the manner in 
which they fall into their allotted places, stand as milestones 
along the path of progress, and show that the road on which 
we travel must be the right one. We have, then, only to 
struggle on in order to reach the summit, immeasurably 
distant though it may be. 





New Appointments to Advisory Council of D.S.I.R. 
Tue Secretary of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research announces that under the Order in Council dated 
February 6, 1928, the Lord President of the Council has 
appointed the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., Sir Arthur 
Balfour, Sir William H. Bragg, F.R.S., and Sir James Walker, 
F.R.S., to be members of the Advisory Council to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research The following members of the Advisory Council 
have retired on completion of their terms of office: Sir H.C. 
Harold Carpenter, F.R.S., Dr. G. C. Clayton, Sir Richard T. 
Glazebrook, F.R.S., and Sir James H. Jeans, Sec.R.S. 
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The Use of Power in Chemical Industries 


By C. M. 


A. Stine 


The following article, being the substance of an address delivered by Mr. Charles Stine (chemical divector of the du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, U.S.A.) at a power engineering conference at Chicago, deals with the important problem of power in relation 
particularly to chemical industries. 


EXCLUDING the metallurgical industries, the total increase 
in value for material that passed through chemical industries 
was placed at $6,655,575,000 by the 1925 Bureau of Census 
Reports, and the value of the products of American industries 
which have a chemical interest was $21,000,000,000. Power 
is conceived by Leonard H. Davis, as potential power existing 
in coal, oil, gas, or other fuels and in water capable of power 
development, as actual power such as mechanical or electric, 
and as utilised power which has been industrially transformed 
into commercial products. It is interesting to know that 
fertiliser can be shipped from Muscle Shoals to Saginaw, Mich., 
at a cost of 1-47 mills per kw-hr., whereas it would cost 1°5 mills 
per kw-hr. to transmit electricity 100 miles. As further 
examples of the consumption or transformation and of the 
distribution of power in the chemical industries, the explosives 
manufactured in the U.S.A. in 1925 contained 835,000,000,000 
3.t.u., while the industries used over 4,930,632,000,000 B.t.u. 


Effects of Lack of Power 

Because of lack of power development, in China 85 workers 
out of every roo are needed for producing the necessities of 
life, whereas in the United States, due to the developed power 
per capita, 15 workers produce the necessities of life, while the 
other 85 are left for producing the luxuries and other items 
making life in the United States so desirable. During a ten- 
year interval in which progress was hindered by the World 
War, the power consumed per worker in the production of glass 
increased 50 per cent., of cement 38 per cent., of leather 25 per 
cent., and of lime 133 percent. The importance of the use of 
power and of mechanical mass production in economic life 
is shown by the fact that American industries, using 1} times 
as much horsepower per wage earner as British industries, 
turn out 24 to 3 times the production. 

According to the 1925 U.S. Manufacturers’ Census Report, 
industries concerned with the changes in composition or pro- 
perties of the raw materials, namely, the chemical industries, 
used 7,841,875 h.p., while the mechanical industries used 
6,525,016h.p. The 1927 report listed a total of 6,710 chemical 
and closely allied manufacturing plants as reporting, while 
about 1,400 plants did not report. The aggregate horsepower 
of the power-generating equipments installed in the 6,710 
establishments was 2,802,388 h.p., and they burned 87,724,883 
short tons of bituminous coal and 2,150,018 long tons of 
anthracite. Of the total primary horsepower, 706,022 con- 
sisted of steam engines and 793,784 of steam turbines. Figur- 
ing an average of 3°7 lb. of coal per h.p.-hr., the tonnage of coal 
burned in h.p.-hr. amounts to 5,528,600 h.p.-years for these 
85 per cent. of the entire establishments of the chemical and 
allied industries. Moreover, there are no figures at hand 
showing the amount of power purchased by these establish- 
ments. In 1925 the chemical industries spent $200,000,000 
for coal, excluding thus the power purchased. 


Some Interesting Figures 


In fifteen large chemical industries from two to seven times 
as much fuel is burned for process heating as for power genera- 
tion, according to 1925 figures. One dye manufacturer uses 
96 per cent. of the steam generated at his plant for process 
work, 4 per cent. for plant heating, and purchases all electric 
energy. Another chemical plant, with an average daily 
capacity of 1,000,000 lb. of steam in 24 hours, 7 days per week 
operation, generates its full power load, uses 50 per cent. of 
the live steam directly in processing, 25 per cent. for power 
generation and the remaining 25 per cent. for operating pumps, 
compressors, etc., and the exhaust steam is used for heating 
buildings and the feed water. An explosive manufacturing 
plant uses 19,000 lb. of steam per day for power generation, 
4,000 lb. for refrigeration, 4,000 lb. for compressed air, and 
33,000 lb. for process heating. Ina glass manufacturing plant 
1,250,000 lb. of steam per day is generated, 30 per cent. being 
for power generation, 25 per cent. for process heating and 45 
per cent. for steam-driven equipment such as compressors. 

The manufacture of synthetic ammonia for the year 1928 


amounted to about 25,000 tons, and the fixed nitrogen pro- 
duction of the entire world to about 2,000 tons a day or 1,200 
million Ib. a year, which called, according to estimate, for a 
utilisation of a minimum of two and one-half billion h.p.-hr., 
the Claude, Casale, Haber-Bosch, and less important ammonia 
processes being used. In the manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia, the direct synthesis of ammonia by the manufacture 
of hydrogen from water-gas consumes somewhere between 
3°5 and 5:0 kw-hr. per kg. of fixed nitrogen; in the case of 
electrolytic hydrogen it is from 15 to 20 kw-hr. and in the case 
of the arc process as much as 75 to 80 kw-hr., so that the 
process of producing hydrogen from coke or coal is economically 
sound. The Linde hydrogen-nitrogen process for the pro- 
duction of fixed nitrogen by the Casale system yields nitrogen 
at a power cost of only 5-66 kw-hr. per 1,000 cu. ft. There is 
also considerable requirement of power in the liquefaction of 
air to separate from it the nitrogen, oxygen, helium, argon, 
neon, krypton and xenon for commercial uses. The manu- 
facture of argon, for example, requires a pressure of 4,000 lb. 
per sq. in. and a temperature reduced to 220 deg. Fahr. below 
zero, the temperature within the still being maintained at 
about 300 deg. Fahr. below zero. In 1925, 1,693,460,000 cu. ft. 
of oxygen was produced by liquefaction, having a value of 
about $15,000,000, while the value of the other gases produced 
from the air was upward of $1,000,000. An interesting 
development is the production of a refrigerant, solid carbon 
dioxide snow, by the compression of carbon dioxide with 
subsequent cooling by expansion. 


The Paper Industry 

The electrochemical and electrometallurgical industries are 
the industries most dependent on water power, which consume 
about 1,250,000 h.p. and mostly from hydraulic turbines. An 
average of about 200,000 kw. capacity is probably a fair 
estimate of the world’s annual purchase of direct current 
machines for electrolytic service. In the paper and pulp 
industries one plant generates 750,000 lb. of steam per day, 
uses 485,000 lb. of live steam for power generation, 175,000 lb. 
of live steam and 200,000 lb. of exhaust steam for heating 
buildings, etc. A large book-paper plant generates 5,300,000 
lb. of steam per day, 400,000 lb. being for power, and 4,200,000 
lb. for process heating. From 2,500 to 40,000 gal. of water 
per ton of paper products is required in manufacturing paper 
and pulp, and 2 lb. of water must be evaporated for each 
pound of pulp or paper dried, or 2 tons of coal are needed for 
every ton of paper. 

One petroleum plant uses 11,200,000 Ib. of live steam per 
day and 1,300,000 lb. of exhaust steam for power generation, 
9,800,000 lb. of live steam per day and 8,200,000 lb. of exhaust 
steam for process heating, and 450,000 lb. per day of live steam 
and 2,200,000 lb. of exhaust steam for heating the buildings. 
Another refinery uses 7,000,000 Ib. of live steam per day for 
power generation, 89,000,000 lb. of live steam and 13,000,000 
lb. of exhaust steam for process work, including pumping, 
more than one gallon of water being converted into steam for 
every gallon of crude oil. Pumping, grinding, filtering, drying, 
mixing, centrifuging, combustion, and heat transfer are 
operations required in the paint, varnish, lacquer, and other 
chemical industries, the soap industry using one ton of coal 
to make one ton of soap. A valuable development in the 
chemical industry is the use of the by-product steam of power 
generation for process heating. 

It is probably not too much to say that the American 
standard of living is dependent for its continuance largely 
upon our ability further to perfect our methods for the develop- 
ment of cheap power, after having made comparisons in cost 
of labour and cost of power in respect to competition in the 
field of chemical products between our country and foreign 
countries. The chemical engineer is bound to have an in- 
creasing part in the efficient utilisation of the resources of 
fuels. He is interested in the methods of production of the 
power as well as in the ultimate costs of the finished power. 
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The Production of Formic Acid 


(FROM A 
[HE relation of formic acid to the ant (Latin formicus=“‘ ant ’’) 
is not mythical, but rests on an authentic basis. The acid 
nature of the irritant liquid of red ants was drawn attention 
to by Brunfels in the sixteenth century, and in 1670, John 
Ray obtained a substantial specimen of the acid by the dis- 
tillation of red ants. He observed that it formed a lead salt 
very similar to that from acetic acid, and concluded that the 
new acid was similar to acetic acid. This work was confirmed 
by various chemists, and in 1777, an account of the acid and 
its salts was published by Arvedson and Oehrn (Dissertatio de 
acido formicarum). In 1802, the exact nature of the acid 
was unknown, various chemists describing it as a mixture of 


CORRESPONDENT.) 


acetic and malic acids, a supposition which was denied in 
1810 by Gehlen. 
Formic acid occurs naturally elsewhere than in the 


ant; stinging nettles, the juice of the soapnut tree, and in 
certain caterpillars (Bombyx Processionea). The early methods 
of preparation were all based on the oxidation of a carbohydrate 
with manganese dioxide and strong sulphuric acid. Thus 
Leibig recommended that starch be mixed with manganese 
dioxide and 50 per cent. sulphuric acid, formic acid being 
produced when this mixture was submitted to distillation 
Commercial Production 

The commercial synthesis of formic acid has, until compara- 
tively recently, been carried out by the thermal decomposition 
of oxalic acid in the presence of glycerol. This familiar reac- 
tion takes place through the formation and decomposition of 
glyceryl monoformin (1), which is constantly being decomposed 


CH,OH CH.0.CO.H CH,OH+ H.COOH 
| | | 
CHOH ——-~ CHOH > CHOH 
| | 
CH,OH CH,OH CH.OH 
(I) 


and reformed. The use of this process has been discontinued 

in favour of a synthetic process in which formic acid is ob- 

tained from carbon monoxide and a caustic alkali. In 1856 

Berthelot suggested that formic acid might be made from 

carbon monoxide and caustic soda by means of the reaction :— 
CO +NaOH=H.COONa +21 cals. 

He actually succeeded in preparing sodium formate in this 
way. The disadvantage of the process as it stands is that a 
comparatively high temperature must be used to bring the 
reaction about in a reasonable time—the reaction 
seventy hours at roo° C. and ten hours at 220° C—while the 
elevated temperature used tends to decompose the sodium 
formate obtained. The alkali formates decompose at tem 
peratures between 220 and 270° C. Goldschmidt suggested 
working under pressure to avoid this, and at present much 
of the formic acid of commerce is made from sodium formate 
prepared by the absorption of carbon monoxide under a 
pressure of 7 atm. At this pressure the reaction takes place 
rapidly at 170° C. 


takes 


: A New Process 

If ammonia and carbon monoxide are allowed to react at 
a temperature of 170° C in the presence of water vapour, there 
is a tendency towards the formation of formamide and ammon- 
ium formate, but these are decomposed as fast as formed unless 
the temperature is kept below 100° C. A process has, there- 
fore, been devised ( and is in active operation in France) in 
which carbon monoxide, steam and ammonia in molecular 
proportions are allowed to pass over a catalyst mass at go-100° 
C., when the transformation to ammonium formate is com- 
plete. Several investigators have experimented on the 
production of a suitable catalyst, and that due to Dubosc 
appears to give the best results in actual working practice. 
It consists of poplar charcoal which has been impregnated 
with a solution of copper chloride and dried at 100°C. The 
temperature necessary to obtain complete transformation with 
this catalyst does not exceed 100° C., and, in all probability, 
it is the power which copper chloride has of adsorbing both 
carbon monoxide and ammonia that accounts for its efficiency. 

After passage through the catalyst chamber, the gases are 
cooled in a brine coil in order to remove the ammonium form- 
ate If a slight excess (over the molecular proportion 


of steam is used, the ammonium formate can be worked up 


as a concentrated solution, from which the lead salt may be 
obtained, or the 80 per cent. acid by treatment with anhydrous 
oxalic acid. 

Formic acid is a colourless liquid, which, when perfectly 
anhydrous, may be cooled to a solid which melts at 8-9° C. 
It is usually obtained as an 80 per cent. solution in water. 
This solution is an excellent source of pure carbon monoxide 
in chemical laboratories ; if allowed to drop into concentrated 
sulphuric acid heated to 1oo° C. a steady stream of carbon 
monoxide, free from the dioxide, is obtained. 





. ° P ° ° 
Shipping, Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition 
Some Exhibits of Chemical Interest 
On Thursday, the Shipping, Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition opened et Olympia, London. It will remain open 
until Saturday, September 28. Official visits to the exhibition 
will be made by a large number of institutions and societies, 
including the Institution of Chemical Engineers (September 
25); the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association 
September 26); and the Society of Chemical Industry 

(September 28). 

Among the exhibitors are the following: Alfa-Laval Co., 
Ltd. (various types of the De Laval centrifugal oil purifier) ; 
Allen-Liversidge, Ltd. (welding equipment); Alloy Welding 
Ltd. (machines and electrodes for arc welding) ; 
Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd. (steam-raising plant, etc.) ; Benn 
Brothers, Ltd. (THE CHEMicAt AGE and numerous other trade 
journals) ; Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd. (stainless iron 
and steel Electroflo Meters Co., Ltd. (recording instruments 
of various kinds Hadfields, Ltd. (‘‘ Hecla”’ and ‘“ Era’ 


] TOC’ sses, 


heat-resisting steels Kelvin, Bottomley and Baird, Ltd. 
(various instruments, gauges, indicators, etc.); the Lea 
Recorder Co., Ltd. (water recorders, coal meters, etc.) ; the 


Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. (products in nickel, nickel alloys, etc.) ; 
Monel-Weir, Ltd. (Monel metal, nickel, nickel-chromium-iron 
alloys, and products manufactured from them) ; the Premier 
Electric Welding Co., Ltd., a subsidiary cf Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. (mechanical and semi-mechanical devices for 
producing rapid, sound welding by means of coated electrodes) ; 
Che Soldo Co. (Soldo patent tinning compound) ; the Stream- 
Line Filter Co., Ltd. (Stream-Line oi! renovators for recon- 
ditioning used oil) ; Super-Centrifugal Engineers, Ltd. (several 
types of Sharples super-centrifugal separators and clarifiers) ; 
Metallisation (Sales) Ltd. (apparatus for metal spraying). 





Diisseldorf Meeting of Institute of Metals 

PHis autumn meeting of the Institute of Metals was 
held at Dusseldorf from Monday to Thursday. On Monday, 
the Eighth Autumn Lecture was delivered by Dr. A. C. G. 
Gwyer. The lecture delivered in German, under the 
title ‘“‘ Aluminium und Seine Legierungen ’”’ (Aluminium and 
Its Alloys). Dr. Gwyer’s lecture contained a brief account 
of some of the more important investigations which have 
been carried out in recent years upon aluminium and aluminium 
alloys. Attention was directed to the outstanding character- 
istics of these alloys, and there was given a short account of 
recent work that has been done to improve the general relia- 
bility of aluminium and its alloys, more particularly from the 
points of view of soundness and resistance to corrosion. The 
constitution of the more important aluminium alloys, and cf 
aluminium itself, was described. Of recent years the question 
of the heat-treatment of aluminium alloys has received 
considerable attention. Therefore a considerable proportion 
of the lecture was devoted to the subject, which included, of 
course, reference to the phenomenon of age-hardening. The 
lecture concluded with a short account of the application of 
the methods of X-ray spectrography to aluminium—a subject 
which Dr. Gwyer regards as of very great importance. 


vear’s 


Was 





Sixty-Ton Stainless Steel Chain for St. Paul’s 
Aw order for a new chain which will weigh 60 tons, to be used 
to strengthen the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has been placed 
with Brown, Bayley and Co.’s steel works, Sheffield. Last 
year, the same firm manufactured a stainless steel chain 
weighing 30 tons, 450 ft. in length, which has been used in the 
strengthening of the dome. The new chain, which will be 
longer, will be used in another part of the dome. It will 
take six months to manufacture. 
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Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd. 
Statutory Meeting 
THE statutory meeting of the Imperial Smelting Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on Monday at the registered office, 95, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C., the Right Hon. Sir Robert S. Horne, 
M.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said that the meeting had been called for the 
purpose of formally submitting to it the report of the 
directors duly certified by the auditors in compliance with 
Section 65 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. The 
announcement that Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd., 
was to be formed was made on July 31, 1929, at the annual 
meeting of the National Smelting Co., Ltd. It was registered 
on August 8, 1929, and immediately on obtaining the necessary 
certificate entitling it to commence business, circulars under 
their authority were issued to all the preference, ordinary, 
and deferred shareholders of the National Smelting Co., Ltd., 
offering Imperial Smelting Corporation shares in exchange for 
their holdings. A prompt and almost completely unanimous 
assent was received, and he was advised that over 99 per cent. 
of the National Smelting shareholders had accepted their 
offer. 

Future Prospects 


After dealing with the conversion of the shares, the Chairman 
went on to say that in order chiefly to meet the requirements 
for works extensions in this country the Board proposed to 
make an issue of not more than 750,000 new ordinary shares 
at an early date. 

As the Imperial Smelting Corporation held practically 
all the preference, ordinary, and deferred shares of the National 
Smelting Co., the question of the liquidation of the latter at 
the earliest convenient date would now be considered. 

Information regarding the progress of the extension of both 
the Swansea Vale and Avonmouth works of the National 
Smelting Co. was very satisfactory, and by the middle of 1930 
the new construction programme, providing as it did for 
substantial increases in output, should be well on the way to 
completion if not actually completed. Preliminary arrange- 
ments in connection with the production of lithopone and 
zinc oxide were well advanced. Preliminary steps had been 
taken in connection with the erection in the United Kingdom 
of a modern and extensive copper smelting and refining 
works. Reports upon the Company’s investments in Australia 
and the East were satisfactory, and at the present level of 
metal prices an increase in their dividend revenue should 
result. 

The formation of the Imperial Smelting Corporation had 
been smoothly and expeditiously carried out, and they were 
hopeful that it would play a very important part in the 
Empire’s non-ferrous metal industries with a reasonable return 
in profits to shareholders. 





Czechoslovakian Coal*Tar Industry 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN production of coal'tar established a new 
record in 1928, reaching an estimated total of 120,000 metric 
tons, or 20 per cent. above the previous year. Imports 
also showed a notable increase, amounting to 9,492 tons, as 
compared with only 1,582 tons in 1927, while exports dropped 
from 2,290 to 704 metric tons in the same periods. All of 
these factors are attributable to the intense industrial activity 
in Czechoslovakia in nearly all lines during 1928. Increases 
were recorded also in the production of all refined crudes with 
the exception of solvent naphtha, as is shown by the following 
table :— 

ESTIMATED CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PRODUCTION OF CRUDES 
(METRIC Tons) 


1927 1928 
ae 20,000 25,000 
Toluene (pure) ..... 640 900 
Xylene (pure)....... 60 100 
PENOUMIE sian sieG ss ciee's 270 300 
eee 810 900 
Naphthalene ....... 950 2,600 
Anthracene (crude) .. 120 160 
Naphtha (solvent)... 1,050 600 
i eee ee ee 26,000 28,000 


New Showrooms for Allen-Liversidge 
On Tuesday, Allen-Liversidge, Ltd. opened new exhibition 
rooms at 123, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 (the head office 
remains at Victoria Station House, Westminster). These 
premises, executed to the design of Mr. Joseph Pemberton, 
A.R.L.B.A. (architect of the new Olympia), have their frontage 











THE NEW SHOWROOMS OF ALLEN-LIVERSIDGE. THE BUILDING 
WAS AT ONE TIME THE RESIDENCE OF LILY LANGTRY, THE 
FAMOUS ACTRESS. 


framed in stainless steel, which also figures largely in the 
internal fittings. The exhibition rooms are illuminated by an 
ingenious system of diffused lighting, and the various types of 
equipment produced by the company are exhibited in alcoves, 
surmounting which are a series of striking decorations in 
engraved glass, designed by Mr. Percy Metcalfe, A.R.C.A., who 
designed the new coinage of the Irish Free State and the 
Egyptian Government, and the new Great Seal. These 
decorations form an engraved glass frieze, which runs com- 
pletely round the top of the walls, and which delineates workers 
engaged in the use of the plant produced by Allen-Liversidge, 
Ltd. The exhibits deal with welding equipment (oxy- 
acetylene, electric arc, and electric resistance), metal-cutting 
equipment, and the application of acetylene, oxygen and 
electricity to lighting, with all of which activities the company 
is concerned 





Wool Research in Canada 

THE National Research Council of Canada, at Ottawa, has set 
up, in conjunction with the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta, a new 
Wool Research Laboratory, which will undertake work the 
object of which will be to secure an improvement in Canadian 
mutton and wool by developing a new type of sheep. The 
wool produced will be studied at the Wool Research Laboratory 
at Ottawa, the work of which is now being carried on in 
temporary quarters pending the erection of the handsome 
new premises of the National Research Laboratories. Dr 
G.S. Whitby, Director of the Division of Industrial Chemistry 
in the National Research Laboratories, who was formerly pro- 
fessor at McGill University, will shortly be visiting wool 
laboratories in Great Britain. 





Chemist’s World Yachting Tour 

THE auxiliary yawl yacht Daydream, owned by Mr. J. R. P. 
Campbell, of Sligo, and Mr. P. Merton, of Robertsbridge, with 
Mr. Jack Fry and Mr. George Fry, of Brixham, as crew, left 
Brixham Harbour on Saturday for a cruise round the world, 
which will probably occupy three years. Mr. Campbell has 
hitherto held the post of chemist to Vine Products, Ltd., and 
Mr. Merton has been agent for Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who 
farms 2,000 acres in Sussex. The Daydream, which is a boat 
of 15 tons, is well equipped for her venture, and carries 
sufficient rations for five men for three weeks. Emergency tanks 
under the saloon berths give a water-carrying capacity of 300 
gallons. Her motor range is about 300 miles. 
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Power Station Fumes 
Notes on a German Station 


THE Berlin correspondent of The Times states that in connec- 
tion with the public protests in London against the proposed 
erection of a great power station at Battersea, the London 
County Council has asked the Berlin Electricity Co. for informa- 
tion as to its experience in combating the smoke, ash, and 
sulphur fumes nuisance at its Klingenberg station. 

The Berlin Electricity Co. stated in reply that there had 
been practically no complaints in regard to sulphurous fumes, 
and that no harmful effects either upon the health of the 
population or upon vegetation had been remarked. [It may 
be observed that the Klingenberg station is situated in a thinly 
inhabited district on the south-eastern outskirts of Berlin. 
This is understood to be one of the two main objections raised 
by opponents of the Battersea station, largely on account of 
the corrosive effect of these sulphurous gases upon buildings 
and vegetation. The nuisance arising from this source has 
been little noticed at Klingenberg, although there are, of course, 
few buildings in the neighbourhood. The deleterious effect 
upon vegetation are difficult to detect with the naked eye. The 
question of neutralising the fumes has not, therefore, become 
acute, although it is, of course, receiving continual attention. 
The coal used has a comparatively low sulphur content, and it 
is thought that the coal used in England may possibly have a 
higher one. The German engineers believe the best solution 
of this problem to lie in higher chimneys; a new station now 
being built between Siemenstadt and Spandau is, therefore, 
to have chimneys nearly 400 ft. high, whereas those at Klingen- 
berg are only 225 ft. 

On the other hand, there have been many complaints from 
neighbouring inhabitants, owners of cafés, and holidaymakers 
on the Spree about the floating ash and grit discharged from 
the chimneys, which on gusty days have descended in showers 
and caused much annoyance. The Klingenberg station uses 
pulverised fuel, which has a high ash content, and this nuisance 
has been attacked by the installation of ash-catchers, electric 
filters, and Davidson “ cyclones,’’ which are estimated to trap 
some 80 per cent. of the total ash content. Experiments are 
also being made with a water-washing process, in which the 
waste gases are forced through several ‘‘ veils’ of water. It 
is believed that these will retain a very large proportion of the 
ash and of the gases, and it is also thought that it may prove 
possible to trap part of the sulphur fumes in the same way. 





Lever Brothers—Margarine Union Amalgamation 
Ir was announced a few days ago that a provisional agreement 
had been signed between Lever Brothers and the Margarine 
Union. For the purpose of securing complete co-operation 
between these organisations in the working of their businesses, 
the ordinary share capital of Lever Brothers and the share 
capital of the Margarine Union, Ltd., with which is associated 
Margarine Unie, will be amalgamated as from January 1, 1930, 
on a basis of equality of status, which presumably means not 
an equal division of capital in the controlling company, but 
an equal division of voting power. No alteration in the 
method of carrying on the business of either organisation is 
involved. Various methods of securing this co-operation have 
been under consideration for some time, and the present 
scheme is the outcome of the negotiations. No further 
announcement will be made until the working out of the details 
has been completed. Owing partly to the magnitude of the 
businesses and the basis of the fusion, this work will occupy a 
considerable time, so that the full details may not be known 
for some months. 





Overseas Chemical Trade in August 
Tue Board of Trade returns for August indicate that imports 
of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours for the month were 
valued at £1,636,402, an increase of £376,926 on August, 1928 ; 
exports were valued at /2,038,572, a decrease of £102,985; 
and re-exports of imported merchandise at £84,393, an 
increase of 42,435. For the eight months ended August 31, 
imports were valued at £10,908,724, an increase of £661,346; 
exports at 417,042,015, an increase of £189; and re-exports 
at {663,709, an increase of £8,880. A detailed list of returns 


will appear next week 


“Isomeric” Hydrogen Molecules 
German Chemist’s Remarkable Discovery 
ACCORDING to Press reports from the United States, a young 
German chemist, Dr. K. F. Bohnhéffer, informed a meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Minneapolis on Tuesday 
that hydrogen, which was always supposed to be an indivisible 
element, was in fact a mixture of two forms of gas clearly 
differing from each other physically. These two forms, which 
he called orthohydrogen and parahydrogen, had, he said, 

different boiling and different freezing points. 

Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, of Princeton University, who presided, 
declared that Dr. Bohnhdéffer’s discovery was the great 
chemical achievement of the year. It was as important, he 
said, as the Royal Society’s first expedition to observe whether 
light passing close to the sun was bent, as Einstein predicted 
it would be. ‘“‘ It is the first tangible proof,’ he said, ‘‘ of the 
existence in supposedly indivisible molecules of what we may 
call a different kind of molecule. It opens up the way to 
finding an entirely different kind of molecule. It is the first 
proof of something forecast mathematically by the new wave 
mechanics. It means that our text-books on physical chemis- 
try will have to be rewritten.” 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, president of the Society, said: that 
Dr. Bohnhétfer’s work on hydrogen would have a compelling 
effect in spreading a knowledge of the new wave mechanics 
among chemists now seeking to control chemical reactions by 
the understanding of their mechanism. The number of 
chemists who understood the new wave mechanics was as 
limited as the number of physicists who understood the Einstein 
theory at the time its verification was first announced. 





Tin Producers’ Association 

SiR Puitip CUNLIFFE-LISTER, M.P., late President of the 
Board of Trade, has become chairman of the Tin Producers’ 
Association (which was registered a few days ago as a limited 
liability company) and of the council, the other members 
of which are Mr. L. G. Attenborough, Sir Ernest Birch, 
Messrs. E. J. Byrne, A. W. Freeman, John H. C, E. Howeson, 
Frank E. Mair, R. Thierry Mieg, J. Malcolm Newman, A. W. 
Palfreyman, Reginald Pawle, A. M. Sellar, C. V. Thomas, 
Henry Waugh, representing the Federated Malay States ; 
Messrs. G. Temple Harris and Lionel R. Holland, representing 
Nigeria; Sir Cyril K. Butler and Mr. W. Harold Edwards, 
representing Siam and Burma; Mr. O. T. Lempriere, repres- 
enting Australia; and Sir H. Montagu Rogers and Mr. St. 
John Winne, representing Cornwall. The organisation and 
direction of the affairs of the Association will be in the hands 
of an executive committee, which has been elected by the 
Council and which is representative of all the principal tin- 
producing centres of the British Empire. The executive 
committee consists of Sir William Barclay Peat (chairman), 
Sir Cyril K. Butler, Messrs. E. J. Byrne, G. Temple Harris, 
John H. C. E. Howeson, O. T. Lempriere, Frank E. Mair, 
C. V. Thomas, and Henry Waugh. 





Progress of Acetate Products Corporation 

In a circular to the shareholders, the directors of the Acetate 
Products Corporation report that after an exhaustive search 
extending over a considerable period, it was impossible to find 
available factory premises already built which could be suit- 
ably and economically adapted to the requirements of the 
particular manufacturing process to be installed, but a pro- 
perty has now been secured at Croydon suitable to the com- 
pany’s needs. The directors expect to be in a position to start 
actual erection of the new factory almost at once. The new 
plant will be completed early in the new year. Taking into 
account the expenditure already incurred, plus the estimates 
received, it is anticipated that the total expenditure on the 
extension programme will be well within the prospectus esti- 
mate of £150,000. The directors state that the company 
is in a strong financial position. After payment in full for the 
tangible assets such as land, present plant and machinery, 
stock-in-trade, etc., and also after making large deposits on 
the machinery for the new factory, the corporation still has 
£165,000 on special deposit at the bank, excluding current 
account. 
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From Week to Week 


THREE CZECHOSLAVAKIAN ANTIMONY WORKS, which produced in 
1928 a total of 106,185 kg. of antimony, have been closed down 

SALES OF SYNTHETIC FERTILISERS in Germany in the last fertiliser 
year amounted to 425,000 tons, an increase of 35,000 tons on the 
previous year. 

DUTCH PRODUCTION OF ACETIC ACID is said to be 15,000 to 17,000 
tons per annum, but no intimation is given of the part coming from 
synthetic sources. 

A GIFT OF £5,000 by Lord Woolavington to the funds of the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College was announced at a meeting of the 
college authorities in Glasgow on Monday by Mr. J. H. Turner. 

A CONFERENCE of producers of synthetic nitrogen products was 
held at Baden-Baden on Saturday, September 7. Among the 
subjects discussed was the question of French adhesion to the under- 
standings which are being arrived at among the various producers. 

The INTERNATIONAL UNION of Pure and Applied Chemistry has 
just issued the report of its committee on the reform of the nomen- 
clature of organic chemistry. The committee met at the Hague 
in July, 1928, with Professor A. F. Holleman as president. Great 
Britain was represented by Professor G. Barger, F.R.S. 

THE STRIKE at the Leatherhead factory of the Rayon Manufactur- 
ing Co, is extending, and now 55 per cent. of the employees have 
ceased work. The majority of the strikers have joined the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers. The cause of the stoppage 
is the additional number of spinning machines to be worked by the 
present spinners. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Safety in Mines Research Board 
has just been published (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.). The subjects 
of research, which are treated rather more fully than in previous 
annual reports, include problems relating to coal dust and firedamp 
explosions, the spontaneous combustion of coal, etc. The Report 
also embodies an account of the progress of the health inquiries 
carried out under the supervision of the Health Advisory Com- 
mittee, notably those into the effects of dust inhalation, 

Str Harry McGowan, the Honourable Henry Mond, and Lord 
Birkenhead were passengers on the liner Olympic, which sailed on 
Wednesday from Southampton for New York. Lord Melchett 
visited the ship to take leave of them. Lord Birkenhead, in an 
interview, said that he was visiting the United States principally 
in connection with the Utility Power and Light Corporation. 
Afterwards he would be engaged in discussing matters in the 
United States and Canada regarding Imperial Chemical Industries. 

THE ATTENDANCE of the general public at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, has been well maintained during the present 
year. Last year the attendance reached 900,053, the highest figure 
yet attained, and the Royal opening of the new galleries in that year 
undoubtedly contributed to the popularity of the Museum. The 
attendance this year up to the end of August has been 640,956. 
During August, when the schools were on holiday, no fewer than 
144,055 people visited the Museum. Before this year the greatest 
number of visitors during the month of August was 116,413. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE announces that Mr. T. M. 
Ainscough, H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in India, is now in this 
country on an Official visit. Mr. Ainscough will be available at the 
offices of the Department during the period September 25 to 
October 11 to interview manufacturers and merchants interested in 
the export of British goods to India, and will later visit a number of 
industrial centres in the provinces. Firms desiring interviews with 
Mr. Ainscough in London should apply at once to the Comptroller- 
General, Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1, quoting the reference 832/1/29. 

IMPORTS OF CHROMIC ACID into the United States during the first 
six months of the current year were 98,339 lb., valued at $25,403, 
which was about equal to the entire 1928 imports, totalling 
99,617 lb., valued at $24,547. About 62 per cent. of the 1929 
imports is shown as originating in the Netherlands and the re- 
mainder in Germany. The great increase during recent years in 
the use of chromic acid in electro-plating various metal parts for the 
prevention of rust is reflected in the annual import statistics. In 
1925 and 1926, the quantity imported averaged 6,300 lb. ; in 1927 
it rose to 15,620 lb., whereas in 1928 it increased nearly seven times. 
At the rate during the first half of this year, the increase over 1927 
is about fourteen times. 

ProFessor A. F. HOLLEMAN, the eminent Dutch organic chemist, 
attained his seventieth birthday on August 28, and a special volume 
of the Recueil des Travaux Chimiques des Pays-Bas has been dedi- 
cated to him in honour of the event. The volume contains numer- 
ous papers, from Dutch, British, American, German, French and 
Italian authors. Much of Professor Holleman’s published work 
deals with the directive effect of substituents in the benzene nucleus 
on new substituents entering therein. He is also widely known for 
his Text-Book of Organic Chemistry, which has been used by many 
generations of students. Originally written in Dutch, it has run 
into six English editions, and has also been translated into German, 
Italian, French, Russian, Polish, Spanish and Czecho-Slovak. 


INDIAN EXPORTS OF INDIGO amounted in June to 69 cwts., as 
compared with 29 and 139 cwt. in June 1928 and 1927 respectively. 

PATENT RESEARCH, INC. announce the removal of their offices 
to Room 3101, the Lefcourt National Building, 521, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Telephone, Vanderbilt 8419 

Mr. E. VANNAN, formerly on the staff of the Broxburn Oil Works, 
Broxburn, has been appointed chief chemist in charge of the labora- 
tory of the Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd., London. 

THE PROPOSED REVISION of United States tariffs on numerous 
chemicals, proposed by the U.S. Senate Finance Committee, is 
shown in detail in The Board of Trade Journal for September 5 
(page 276 onwards). 

NATURAL GAS containing 7-07 per cent. of helium is said to have 
been discovered in Colorado. As compared with this, the Utah gas 
contains 3-6 per cent. of helium and the Amarillo gas (which is now 
being used as a source of supply for the needs of the United States 
Government) 1°75 per cent. 

METAFILTERS (1929), Ltp., held its statutory general meeting 
on Wednesday, in London, Sir William Reginald Hall (the chairman) 
presiding. An account of the development of the company’s 
products was given by the chairman, mention being made of the 
application of the Metafilter to the filtration of beer, water, sugar, 
and milk. 

EXPORTS OF LINSEED OIL from Germany during the first four 
months of 1929 were more than double the quantity for the same 
period of 1928, 3,791 metric tons of oil in the 1929 period as com- 
pared with 1,141 tons in the 1928 period, owing to heavy purchases 
by the United States and Great Britain. Imports of linseed were 
136,219 metric tons, as compared with 164,387 metric tons a year 
ago, and of oil, 3,286 tons as compared with 5,292 tons in 1928 

ABOUT 6,000 METRIC TONS OF SULPHUR has been produced annually 
in recent years by the mining industry in Chile, practically all of 
which is used in south-central Chile. The year 1928 was a very 
favourable one for this industry, the national demand for sulphur 
being unusually strong. Local operators had hoped to produce 
8,000 tons, but found at the end of the vear. that it was below 
7,000 in consequence of a shortage of Bolivian Indian labour, 
caused by unsettled conditions in Bolivia 

THERE ARE EIGHT LIQUEFACTION and two electrolytic oxygen 
plants in Chile, the latter being American owned. This industry 
is protected by relatively high duties except in Magallanes (Punta 
Arenas) where no duty is assessed, and where practically all the 
oxygen is imported (3,960 gross kilos in 1927). No production data 
are available. Acetylene is produced by three plants, whose 
estimated output is roughly 5,500 cubic meters. The entire demand 
of the market is supplied by domestic production. 

AN ORDER-IN-COUNCIL has been passed at Ottawa authorising 
the expenditure of $3,000,000 on the erection of buildings in that 
city for the service of the new Canadian National Research Labora- 
tories. The initial expenditure originally contemplated was 
$1,000,000, but it is proposed to proceed with the entire enterprise 
at the total estimated cost mentioned. Instead of building only the 
front part of a building having four sides surrounding a courtyard, 
it is now intended to construct the whole of the units of the structure 
simultaneously. 

AN' OPTICAL CONGRESS and trade exhibition to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of the granting of the Royal Charter by Charles I 
to the spectacle makers of the City of London was opened at the 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute, St John Street, London, E.C., 
on Tuesday afternoon, by Sir Osborn Holmden, Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Spectacle-Makers and president of the 
congress. The items exhibited covered a very large range of 
optical instruments, accessories and technical books, as well as a 
collection of relics of past optical work in the form of old spectacles, 
books and prints, and many old instruments which the early pioneers 
evolved for the examination of eyes. 

THE EtHyL GASOLINE CORPORATION, of New York City, owned 
jointly by the General Motors Corporation and the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, has organised a national network of laboratories. 
The system embraces a chemical laboratory at Yonkers, New York, 
devoted to fundamental scientific research on motor fuels; a 
technical laboratory in Detroit, to aid automobile manufacturers 
in solving problems of construction; and a group of knock-testing 
laboratories located at various geographical centres. More than 
fifty leading oil refining companies in the United States and Canada 
are co-operating with knock-testing laboratories already functioning 
in Omaha, New Orleans, Yonkers and Detroit. 


Obituary 

Dr. WALTER OHLISCHLAEGER, a leading member of the German 
artificial silk industry, recently, in Elberfeld. He was connected 
with the Vereinigten Glanzstoff-Fabriken A.-G., of Elberfeld, from 
jts inception, ultimately becoming a director. 

PROFESSOR FRANK AUusTIN GOOCH, emeritus professor of chemistry 
at Yale University, on August 12, aged 77. He was an eminent 
authority on methods of analysis, on which subject he had pub- 
lished numerous papers 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from*the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
316,898. GASEOUS DEHYDRATING REACTIONS, EFFECTING. 
T. Ewan and H. M. Roberts, Norton Hall, The Green, 
Norton-on-Tees, Durham, and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Millbank, London, S.W.1. Application date, 
March 5, 19258 
Catalytic reactions involving the splitting off of water from 
reagents in the gaseous phase are facilitated or carried to com- 
pletion by adding carbon monoxide or gases containing it before 
or after the main reaction under such conditions as to the 
temperature and nature of catalyst that a large proportion of 
the water formed reacts with the carbon monoxide according 
the equation, CO+H,O=H,+CO,. Preferably the gases are 
passed first over a catalyst favouring the dehydrating reaction 
and thereafter over a second catalyst favouring the reaction 
according to the above equation, each reaction being effected 
at the appropriate temperature and space velocity. In an 
example a mixture of acetic acid and acetic anhydride almost 
free from water is obtained by passing acetic acid, vaporised in 
a stream of carbon monoxide, over sodium metaphosphate at 
500—600° C., and thereafter at 350° C., over a catalyst 
obtained by heating manganous carbonate in a stream of 
carbon monoxide at 300—500° C 


316,989. Bastc DERIVATIVES OF ANTHRAQUINONE, MANU- 
TURE OF. British Celanese, Ltd., 22 and 23, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1, G. H. Ellis and H. C. Olpin, 
Spondon, Derby. Application date, April 30, 1928. 

The oxidation of compounds obtained by amidating reduc- 
tion products of hydroxyanthraquinones is effected by means 
of aromatic nitro compounds present in the amidating liquor. 
The nitro compound may be added to the mixture of the leuco 
hydroxyanthraquinone or the corresponding anthranol and 
ammonia or amine to effect the oxidation simultaneously 
with the condensation, or it may be added subsequently to 
the condensation and the mixture heated to effect the oxida- 
tion. In the latter case the reduction of the hydoxyanthra- 
quinone to the leuco compound or the anthranol may be 
effected simultaneously with the condensation. Numerous 
examples are given. 

317,031. PotassIuM, MANUFACTURE OF. A. Carpmael, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, May 9, 1928. 

Potassium fluoride is heated with metallic magnesium pre- 
ferably under reduced pressure and in an inert atmosphere. 
The process is advantageous in that the reaction commences 
at a relatively low temperature (500° C.) and is completed 
smoothly with good yield of pure potassium at a low red heat. 
Preferably the potassium formed is eliminated continuously 
by passing an indifferent gas through the melt or by working 
at a pressure below that of potassium vapour at the reaction 
temperature. 

317,139. SULPHUR DyersTUFFS, MANUFACTURE oF. A. 
Carpmael, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, 
May 15, 1928. 

Valuable reddish brown sulphur dyestuffs are made by 
heating $-binaphthol with a sulphur halide, e.g., sulphur 
chloride (S,Cl,) and with or without sulphur. A diluent such 
as an indifferent solvent of high boiling point, e.g., nitro- 
benzene, may be employed. 

317,165. CARBON AND HyDROGEN CHLORIDE, PRODUC- 
TION OF. R.M. Winter, Norton Hall, The Green, Norton- 
on-Tees, Durham, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Millbank, London,S.W.1. Application date, June 9, 1928. 

Chlorine and gases containing hydrocarbons are caused to 
react in a flame burning in an atmosphere of air to produce 
hydrogen chloride and carbon. The hydrocarbon-containing 
gases or vapours may be mixed with the chlorine to form a 
combustible, inflammable, or explosive mixture (but at a 
temperature below that of ignition) and the mixture be caused 


to burn in a controlled and continuous manner, whereupon the 
products of combustion are collected and separated 


317,168, CONCENTRATING NITRIC ACID, 
APPARATUS FOR. A. K.Croad, London 
Construction Co., Charlotte, N. 
cation date, June 11, 1928 


METHOD OF AND 
From Chemical 
Carolina, U.S.A. Appli- 


In concentrating aqueous nitric acid by passing it in admix- 
ture with a dehydrating agent, such as concentrated sulphuric 
acid, through a series of retort chambers connected in cascade, 
the mixture is caused to pass continuously through the cham- 
bers in countercurrent to the flow of nitric acid vapours dis- 
tilled in each chamber, and a heating medium is applied to the 
chambers externally. Preferably the flow of heating medium 
is also in countercurrent to the acid mixture and the heating 
is sufficient to drive off completely the nitric acid as vapour 
Two constructional forms of the apparatus are described and 
illustrated. 


317,194. KETONES, MANUFACTURE OF, 
Co., Ltd., and J. Marshall, Station 
Application date, July 6, 1928 

Ketones comprising o-alkoxyphenols substituted in the 
benzene nucleus by a CO. Alkyl group are produced by reacting 

with 2 molecular proportions of aluminium chloride on 1 

molecular proportion of the appropriate ester of a mono- 

alkyl ether of catechol. Thus on warming 2 mols. of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride with 1 mol. of guaiacol propionate in nitro- 
benzene, the reaction 


C.H;.CO.O 


Boots Pure Drug 
Road, Nottingham. 


if 
CO.C,H; 


occurs with evolution of heat, the product being 4-propionyl- 

guaiacol. Other examples describe the production of 4-butyryl- 

guaiacol and 4-caproylguaiacol. 

The ketones and the monoalkyl ethers of alkylcatechol 
obtained by reducing them have therapeutic value. 

317,233. CaLtctum HYPOCHLORITE, MANUFACTURE OF, 
L. Mellersh-Jackson, London. From The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, 250, Park Avenue, New York. Application 
date, August 18, 1928. 

A mixture of a caustic alkali, such as caustic soda, and lime 
is chlorinated in presence of water, the amount of caustic alkali 
being in excess of that chemically equivalent to the lime, 
and the chlorinated mixture is treated with a calcium com- 
pound, such as calcium chloride, which reacts with alkali 
hypochlorite to produce calcium hypochlorite. 

317,259. ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE FREE FROM IRON, MANU- 
FACTURE OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 
cation date, October 24, 1928. 

Substantially pure aluminium chloride is obtained by bring- 
ing vapours of the impure product, contaminated with ferric 
chloride, into contact with fused lead. The latter reacts 
with the ferric chloride forming the difficultly volatile iron 
dichloride (FeCl,) and lead chloride, and as lead is not readily 
oxidised, the presence of carbon dioxide with the aluminium 
chloride vapour does not affect the activity of the metal. 

Note.—Abstracts of the following Specifications, which 
are now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when 
they became open to inspection under the International 
Convention: 284,703 (Barrett Co.), relating to distillation 
of tar, see Vol. XVIII, p. 327 ; 288,213 (Consortium fiir Electro- 
chemische Industrie Ges.), relating to manufacture of acetalde- 
hyde, see Vol. XVIII, p. 535; 288,629 (Schering-Kahlbaum 
Akt.-Ges.), relating to manufacture of 2-halogen derivatives 
of pyridine, see Vol. XVIII, p. 581; 290,174 (I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to manufacture of titanium 
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Vol. XIX, p. 35 Farbenindus- 
relating to hydrogenation of the homologues 
of aniline and monoamino compounds of aromatic hydro- 
carbons containing condensed benzene nuclei, see Vol. XIX, 
Pp. 35 : of Chemical Industry in Basle), relating 
to manufacture of azo dvestufts, see Vol. NIX, P- 323 ; 299,019 
California Cyanide Co. In¢ relating to production of hydro- 
acid, see Vol. XIX, p. 5901; 299,319 I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to manufacture of chloracetalde 
hyde, see Vol. NIX, p. 640; Anon. Le Nickel), 
relating to electrolytic extraction of metals, see Vol. XX, p. 7 
Metallurgical Section Conte), relating to syn- 


compounds, see 290,175 (1.G 


trie Akt.-Ges 


294,583 (SOC 


cyank 
209,375 (S01 


290,425 (J. x 


thetic production of benzene and derived hydrocarbons, see 
Vol. XIX, p. 640 300,632 (Kali-Industrie Akt.-Ges., C. 1 
Thorssell, and A. Kristensson), relating to production of 


nitrates of the alkalies and alkaline earths, see Vol. XX, p. 82; 
302,148 (Chemieverfahren relating to production of 
complete fertiliser, see Vol. XX, p. 159 ; 305,197 (I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to process of improving resistance 
to corrosion of magnesium and magnesium alloys, see Vol. XX] 
Metallurgical Section 


Ges 


Dp. 7 


i 
International Specifications Not Yet Accepted 
315,198. SACCHARIFYING CELLULOSI Holzhydrolyse Akt.- 

Ges., 3, Albert Ueberle-Strasse, Heidelberg, Germany. 
(Assignees of F. Berlius, 5, Albert Ueberle-Strasse, 
Heidelberg, Germany). International Convention date, 
July 7, 1928 
To remove hydrochloric acid from the wood sugar formed by 
the hydrolysis of wood or other cellulosic material with hydro- 
chloric acid and obtained by drying in the atomised « ondition, 
the loose crude product is treated with organic solvents, such 
as alcohol or benzene, and caused to sinter by gentle heating, 
whereupon the solvent is separated by decantation or by 
addition of a small quantity of water. 


315,262 SopIUM NITRATI Anglo-Chilean Consolidated 
Nitrate Corporation (Assignees of G H. Gleason), 120, 
Broadway, New York. International Convention date, 


July 10, 1928 

To obtain sodium nitrate in the form of anhydrous relatively 

non-hygroscopic spherical particles the molten commercial 
product is sprayed into a cooling atmosphere. 

Verhave, Postbox 

Convention 


315,203 2:3- BUTYLENEGLYCOL ‘ieee: | 
No. 1, Delft, Holland. International 
July ro, 1928 

A mash containing carbohydrates, nitrogen compounds, 
phosphates, and carbonates is fermented with suitable bacteria, 

e.g., clostridium polymyxa and aerobacter aerogenes to 

produce 2:3- butyleneglycol. Air may be blown through the 

mash during the fermentation 


date, 


DIACETYL. ay. (3 
Holland. International 


315,264 \CETYLMETHYLCARBINOI 
Verhave, Postbox No. 1, Delft, 
Convention date, July 10, 1928 

A carbohydrate mash, e.g., from beet molasses, inoculated 
with bacteria which normally produce 2:3-butylene glycol by 
their action on carbohydrates, is subjected to an intense 
aeration to produce acetylmethylcarbinol. The, fermented 
mash or the acetylmethylcarbinol separated from it by dis- 
tillation or extraction with solvents may be treated with 
biological or chemical oxidising agents to convert the acetyl- 
methvlcarbinol into diacetyl which is then separated by dis- 
tillation 

315,276 Dyes. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basle 
Switzerland. International Convention date, July 10,1928. 

Monohalogenated isodibenzanthrones are obtained by treat- 
ment of isodibenzanthrone with halogens or halogenating 
agents such that only one halogen atom enters the molecule. 

In an example a monochlorisodibenzanthrone dyeing cotton 

from the vat in violet-blue shades is obtained by heating a 

nitrobenzene solution of isodibenzanthrone with chlorine or 

sulphuryl] chloride 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 

International Convention 


312 HypRo« 1.G 
‘Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
date, July 11, 1925 
Hydrocarbons which are liquids of high boiling points are 
obtained by condensation of diolefines with hyarocarbons 
such as toluene, xylene, mesitylene, or tetrahydronaphthalene, 
in presence of an alkali or alkaline earth metal. The added 
is preferably in a 3 to 4-fold excess. In examples, 


ARBONS 


315, 


hydrocarbor 


(a)5-phenylpentene (2) is obtained by heating butadiene and 

toluene with sodium under pressure at 80—90° C.; (b 

3-methyl-5-phenylpentene (2) and 2-methyl-5-phenylpentene 

2) are obtained by heating isoprene and toluene with sodium 

under pressure at 160° C. ; (c) 2:3-dimethyl-5-phenylpentene 1s 

similarly obtained from 8, y-dimethylbutadiene and toluene 

d) butenyl! tetrahydronaphthalene is similarly obtained from 

butadiene and tetrahydronaphthalene. 

315,350. SYNTHETIC RuBveER. I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Convention 
date, July 12, 1928. 

Butadiene hydrocarbons are polymerised by means ot 
sodium hydride rhus liquid butadiene may be agitated in 
an iron autoclave with sodium hydride at 30——-50° C., the 
sodium hydride being then removed by treatment with alcohol, 
or the polymerisation product being extracted with a solvent 
or butadiene mixed with benzene, free from thiophene, may 
be heated in an autoclave at 30— 40° C., the mass being then 
diluted with acetone to precipitate the polymerisation product. 


315,397 AcETIC AcID I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Convention 
date, July 14, 1928. Addition to 312,173. (See Tu 


CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XXI, p. go.) 

\cetic acid solution of about 60 per cent. strength, obtained 
as described in the parent specification by freezing out the 
water from a dilute solution, is converted into the glacial 
acid by processes other than those based on the production 
of addition compounds of acetic acid and other substances 
hus the 60 per cent. acid may be treated with solvents, such 
as chloroform, ethyl chloride, or methyl] chloride, in the cold 
or it may be distilled with substances forming azeotropic 
mixtures with water, or its vapour may be treated with 
extracting agents of high boiling point, or substances which 
bind water chemically or physically may be added to the acid, 
whereupon concentrated acid is distilled off in known manner. 
315,400 DYES DYEING. 

Basle, Basle, Switzerland. 
July 13, 1928 

Azo dyes yielding grey dyeings on cotton, wool, or artificial 
silk are produced in substance, in the dyebath, or on the fibre 
1) by treating complex metal compounds of azo dyestuffs with 
oxidising agents, or (2) by treating suitable azo dyestuffs first 
with an oxidising agent and thereafter with agents yielding 
metal. Numerous examples are given. 


Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
International Convention date 


315,403. SACCHARIFYING CELLULOSE. ‘Soc. des Brevets 


Etrangers Lefranc et Cie. 18, Avenue Matignon, Paris 
(Assignees of Soc. Anon. le Vetol, 59 bis Rue Jouffroy, 
Paris). International Convention date, July 13, 1928. — 
Fermentable sugars are obtained from cellulosic and like 
materials by hydrolysis in two stages. In the first stage the 
materials are agitated with an aqueous solution of sulphuric 
acid in a heated pressure resisting apparatus, the pressure 
being maintained by injecting dry live steam. In the second 
stage the residue remaining after rapid discharge of the sugar 
solution and addition of a further quantity of the sulphuric 
acid solution is subjected to a further similar treatment. The 
hydrolysis may also be effected by means of hydrofluoric, 
hydrochloric, hydrobromic, nitric, or phosphoric acids, or of 
bisulphates or acid phosphates. 


315,412. REGENERATING CaTALysts. Compagnie Inter- 
nationale pour la Fabrication des Essences et Petroles, 
1, Avenue des Villars, Paris. International Convention 
date, July 13, 1928. 

Catalysts used in the conversion of carbonaceous materials 
or heavy hydrocarbons into light hydrocarbons are regenerated 
by treating them in the converter, either during or after the 
conversion period, with a mixture of air and steam. Carbon 
and sulphur contaminating the catalyst are converted into 
oxides of carbon and sulphuretted hydrogen respectively. 
315,433. BENZANTHRONE DERIVATIVES. Soc. of Chemical 

Industry in Basle, Basle, Switzerland. International 
Convention date, July 13, 1928. Addition to 311,661. 
(See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XXI, p. 58.) 

Bz1:Bz1!-Dibenzanthronyl is produced almost quantitatively 
by the treatment in the cold of benzanthrone in sulphuric 
acid with manganic sulphate in a proportion smaller than that 
required for the production of dioxydibenzanthronyl as des- 
cribed in the parent Specification. 
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LATEST NOTIFICATIONS 


318,146. Trisazo dyes and process of preparing the same. Du 


Pont De Nemours and Co., E. 1. August 28, 1928 


318,107. Manufacture of vat-dvestuffs. I.G.  Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. August 27, 1928. 

318,176 Manufacture of dyestuff pastes and printing-colours. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges August 29, 1928 

318,178. Manutacture of printing-pastes and_ printing-colours 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August 29, 1928 

318,255. Manufacture of cellulose derivatives. Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. August 31, 1928. 


315,409 
stufts 


Dyeing and printing by means of mordant-dveing dye 
Durand and Huguenin Akt.-Ges September 1, 1928 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


291,100, Polysulphides of aromatic carboxylic acids and esters 
thereof, Manufacture of. KR. Eder, May 27, 1927, 

291,748. Divinyl and homologues thereof, Manufacture of.  I.G, 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. June 7, 1927. 

292,103. Plastic and elastic polymerisation products of diolefines, 
Manufacture and production of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
June 13, 1927 

294,551. Hydrated cellulosé, Treatment of. 1.G, Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. July 25, 1927. Addition to 278,684 


296,080, Azo dvestuffs containing chromium, Manufacture of 
Soc, of Chemical Industry in Basle. September 3, 1927. 
297,331. Azo dyestuffs containing metal, Manufacture of. 


Chemical Industry in Basle. September 17, 1927. 


Soc. of 


297,478. Dyestuffs, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. September 23, 1927. 


299,722 


Akt.-Ges. 


Choracetaldehyde, Manufacture of. 1I.G, Farbenindustrie 
October 28, 1927. Addition to 299,319. 

303,884. Chromium plating of conducting bodies. soc, Nouvelle 

de |’Orfevrerie d’Ercuis, January 12, 1928. 

Azo dyestuffs and the application thereof, Manufacture of 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. July 26, 1927. 

Chloride of lime, Process and means for manufacturing. 
May 15, 1928. 


,095 
Soc. 
317,710 


A. Carughi and C., Paolini. 


317,730. Sulphuric anhydride compounds of tertiary bases, and 
the application of the products, Production of. R. S. Barnes, 
J. E. G. Harris, J. Thomas, and Scottish Dyes, Ltd. February 
TO, 1928. 

317,770. Etherified polyhydric alcohols and derivatives thereof, 


Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson, (/.G. Farbenindustrie A kt.-Ges.) 
March 19, 1928. 

317,770. Substitution products of sulphur dyestuffs, Manufacture 
of. A. Carpmael. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) May 22, 
1925 


317,505 


Organic compounds from oxides of carbon and hydrogen, 

Manufacture and production of. J. Y. Johnson, (/.G. Farben- 

industrie Akt.-Ges.) May 18, 1928. 

815. Manufacture of water gas and other cyclical processes, 

Apparatus for use inthe. Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. and J.C. 

Stelfox. May 23, 1928. 

317,867. Oxyvgenated organic compounds, Production of. 
Celanese, Ltd. and H. F. Oxley. February 22, 1928 


w 
™s 


British 


317,808. Converting heavy mineral oils into lower boiling products, 
Processes of and apparatus for. W. G. Leamon, March 14, 
1928, 

317,869. Alkoxy-acridinium compounds, Manufacture of. A. 


Carpmael (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). March 22, 1928. 


317,907. Aliphatic anhydrides, Manufacture of. H. Dreyfus. 
May 26, 1928. 
317,920. Eftecting chemical reactions in gases by means of elec- 


trical discharges. P. H. Hull and Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Ltd. May 31, 1928, , 

317,925. Vat dyestuffs of the -naphthoquinone series, Manu- 
facture of. O. Y. Imray. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) June 
I, 1928 

317,955. Condensation products of the benzanthrone series, 
Manufacture of. O. Y. Imray. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 
July 10, 1928. Addition to 298,775. 

317,901. Magnesia from diolomite, Production of. T, Twynam, 


July 19, 1928 

317,906, Compositions containing alkali metal peroxides. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., F. Holt, and J. A. M. W. Mitchell. 
July 23, 1928. 


317,996. Carrying out of gas reactions. J. Y. Johnson. (J.C. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) August 29, 1928 

317,998 Iron alloys from pulverulent initial materials, Manu- 
facture and production of, J. Y. Johnson, (/.G. Farbenindustrie¢ 
Akt.-Ges.) August 31, 1928, 

318,010, Water gas, Manufacture and production of and apparatus 
therefor. J. Y. Johnson. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 
September 17, 1928, Addition to 214,544. 

318,067. Removal of ferric chloride during the treatment of leucite 


and like silicates with hydrochloric acid. G. A. Blanc. Decem- 


ber 11, 1928. 


319 


Blom, A. \ 


) 
Briers, | 


,073. 


Purifying metals used for castings, <A 
ber 28, 1928, Addition to 278,164 


Kirchhof. Decem- 


Applications for Patents 


and Swiss Inventions Syndicate, Ltd Manufacture 


of pigmentary bases 27,288 September 7 
Dunn, J. S., and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
Production of phosphorus oxychlorid 27,108, 27,109 


September 6 


Carothers, J. N., Federal Phosphorous ¢ orporation, and Scott, T. J 


Producing complex di-aryl. 27,018. September 5 


Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Manufacture of 

fast sulphur dyestuffs. 26,678. September 2 

Manufacture of derivatives of sulphonated fatty acids 
26,079 September 2 

Reducing capacity of absorption fibres for dvestuffs. 26,680 
September 2 

Manufacture of indigoid dyestuffs. 26,681. September 2 

Manufacture of acid anthraquinone dyestuffs. 26,800, 
20,801 September 3 


Protection of textile, etc., fibres. 26,802. September 3 
Manufacture of benzanthrone dvestuffs 26,803 Sep 
tember 3 
Manufacture of azo dyestuffs insoluble in water. 27,176 
September tf 
Manufacture of trisazo dyestuffs. 27,271. September 7 
Clark, F.L. Production of titanium oxide. 27,225. September 7 
Coley, H. E. Production of activated carbon. 26,743. Sep- 
tember 3 
\pparatus for heating retorts, et 26,744. September 3 
Féldi, Z Manufacture of C-alkyl and C-aralkyl derivatives of 
aromatic compounds 20,3863 September } (Hungary, 
September 19, 1928 
Hardy, H. Distillation of coal, ete. 26,703. September 3 
(Belgium, September 4, 1928 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of trisazo dyestuffs 
27,271 September 7 
Producing coloured discharges. 27.277. September 7 
Manufacture of lacquers 20,755. September 3 Ger 
many, September 5, 1928 
Manufacture of elastic products. 26,759. September 3 
(Germany, September 13, 1928.) 
Oxidation of benzene hydrocarbons. 20,805. September 3 
(Germany, September 5, 1928.) 
Removing alkali chlorides from crude carbonate solutions 
26,884. September 4 Germany, October 16, 1928 
Manufacture of vat dvestuffs. 26,806. September 4 
(Germany, June 28 
Manufacture of therapeutic agents 27,008. September 5 
(Germany, September 5, 1928.) 
Manufacture of vat dvestuffs. 27,038. September 5 
(Germany, September 6, 1928.) 
— Manufacture of artificial silk. 27,272. September 7 
(Germany, September 7, 1928.) 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 


March 25 
September 2 


vat dyestuffs. 26,622. September 
Production of light bricks 


20,623 


Manufacture of road construction, etc., materials. 26,8601 
September 4 
Hardening polymerisation products of diolefines. 26,862 


September 4. 


Manufacture of green vat dyestuffs of the benzanthrone 


series 20,8604 September 4 
Separation of calcium chloride from solutions 26,998 
September 5 
Manufacture of porous metals, etc. 26,999. September 5 
Manufacture of vat dvestutfs. 27,000. September 5 


Production of butadiene hydrocarbons 
tember 6 
Recovery of organic substances from adsorptive 


September ¢ 


oo x se T)- 
27,13 Sep 
materials 


=% 


130 
Apparatus for tanning hides 2 
Production of porous 
September 7 


September 6 


clay 


7,140 
masses trom ete 27,255 
Compounding rubber. 27,185 
September 6 


Production of titanium oxide. 27,225. September 
Laforte, Ltd., B., Slater, V. W., and Weber, I. E Manufacture of 
barium carbonate 27,006 September 5 
Skoda Works, Plzen Production of acid-proof iron-silicon alloys. 
27,008 September 5 Czecho-Slovakia, October 27, 1928.) 


Soc 


Acid-proofalloys. 27,069 (Czecho-Slovakia 


October 31, 1928 


September 5 


Production of acid-proof alloys. 27,187. September 6 
(Czecho-Slovakia, Octobe1 31, 1925 
of Chemical Industry in Basle Manufacture of dvestufts, 
etc. 26,650. September 2 Switzerland, November 29, 
1925.) 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip AcETIc, 40% TEcH.—{19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, {30 per ton ; powder, £32 per 
ton ; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. od. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength and locality. 

Acrp Nitric, 80° Tw.—{21 Ios. to {27 per ton, makers’ works 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight vapiations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 los. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, {6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—/{6 15s. per tonf.o.r. Special terms forcontracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—/{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowpDER.—Spot, /9 Ios. per ton d/d ; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 Ios.to {20 perton; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain 

Catcium CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CoprerR SULPHATE.—{25 to {25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. ; mineralised 
zs. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

NIcKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH CausTi2.—{30 to £33 per ton. 

PotassiuM BICHROMATE.—4$d. per lb. 

PoTassiuM CHLORATE.—3 jd. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to {50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

Sat CaKkE.—{3 15s. to {4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLt1ip.—Spot lots delivered, {15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALs.—{/5 to £5 5S. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98% .—{2I per ton. 

SopiuM BICARBONATE.—/{I0 I0s. per ton, Carr. paid. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—34d. per lb. 

SopiuM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62°%.— £17 10s. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; {15 tos. f.o.r. London. 

SopiumM CHLORATE.—2$d. per lb. : 

SopiuM NITRITE, 100% Basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE.—/14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

Sop1uM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—{3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 

Sop1UM SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.—£13 5s. per ton d/d. 
tract, £13. Carr. paid. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE CrystTaLs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per tond/d. Con- 
tract, {8 10s. Carr. paid. 

SopiuM SULPHITE, PEA CrYSTALS.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip CARBOLIC CrysTALs.—63d. to od. per Ib. 
2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per gall. 

AciIp CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per gall. 97/99.—2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 2d. pergall. Pale, 95%, 3s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. 
Dark, 1s.6d.to 1s. rod. Refined, 2s. 8d. to 3s. per gall. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 40%, £4 Ios. per 
ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—42d. 
1100, 5$d. to 6d. per gall.; 1110, 6d. to 64d. per gall. 
strained (Prices only nominal). 

Bgnzo_e.—Prices at works : Crude, 1od. to 11d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall.; 90%, Is. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per 
gall; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

ToLvoLe.—oo%, 1s. od. to 2s. pergall. Firm. Pure, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. 
per gall. 

XyYLoL.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall 

CrEosoTe.—Cresylic, 20/24%, O}d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, 64d 
to 63d. per gall. Middle oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard 
specification, 3d. to 4d. per gall. Light gravity, 2d. to 2}d. 
per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NapPHTHa.—Crude, 8d}. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 3$d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 4d. to Is. 5d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, Is. to Is. 3d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to £5 
per ton. Whizzed, {5 per ton. Hot pressed, /8 Ios. per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals,f{12 5s. perton. Purified Crystals, {14 10s. 
perton.OQuiet Flaked, £14 to /15 perton, according to districts. 

Prrcu.—Medium soft, 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PyRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
_ 38. 9d. per gall. 90/180, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy, 

prices only nominal. 








Con- 


Crude 60’s, 


to 54d. per gall. 
Un- 





Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
ACID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—1I0s. od. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC,—6s. per lb, 100%. 
AcID BENnzoic.—ts. 84d. per Ib. 
AcIp GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per lb. 
Acip H,—3s. per lb. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4S. 9d. per lb. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—84d. per lb. 
ANILINE O1L_.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Benzoic Acip.—1s. 84d. per lb. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—£2 17s. 2d. per cwt., in ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100% .—2s. od. per lb., in ton lots d/d. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—1s. 11d. per lb., in ton lots d/d. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is. 10d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per lb. 
DINITROBENZENE,—8d. per lb, naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.— {84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 74d. per lb. naked at works. 66/68°C, 
od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per Ib. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—1I0d. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—35. per Ib. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3S. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per Ib. 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per Ib. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—1Is. 9d. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 100%. 
Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LiME.—Brown, {9 15s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 10s. to {17 10s. per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.—£78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—/6 to £8 Ios. per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. Is. per gall. 24° Tw. 
RED Liguor.—od. to 104d. per gall. 16° Tw. 
Woop CresoTe.—Is. od. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NaAPuHTHA, MISCIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d. per gall. Solvent, 4s. 
to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—£3 tos. to £4 Ios. per ton. 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—£38 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 
quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. Iod. to 2s. per Ib. 
BarYTES.—/5 Ios. to £7 per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—55. to 6s. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to £27 Ios. per ton, according to quantity 
CARBON BLACK.—5}d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—/£40 to £50 per ton, accordingt o quantity, 
drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—38. od. per lb. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DARK.—4d. to 53d. per lb. 
Lamp BLacK.—{30 per ton, barrels free. 
Leap HyPosULPpHITE.—od. per Ib. 
LITHOPONE, 30°%.—{20 to {22 per ton. 
MINERAL RUBBER “ RUBPRON.”’—{13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London 
SULPHUR.—{I0 to {13 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra 
SULPHUR PrReEcIP. B. P.—£55 to £60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per Ib. 
Zinc SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per lb. 
Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals‘ 
Acip, ACETIC, PuRE, 80%.—{37 per ton ex wharf London, 
barrels free. 
Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 
AcIpD, BEenzoic, B.P.—zs. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 6d. per oz.; 50-0z. lots, Is. 3d. per oz, 





£75 per ton. 
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Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 4os. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carraige paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

AcID, CiTRIc.—2s. o}d. to 2s. 1d. per lb., less 5%: 

AcID, GALLIC.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, MotysBpic.—5s. 3d. per Ib. in 4 cwt, lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

AcID, PyRoGALLIc, CRysTALs.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

ACID, SALICYLIC, B.P. PuLV.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. Tech- 
nical.—r1o4d. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

AcipD, TANNIc B.P.—z2s. 8d. to 2s. rod. per lb. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 5d. per lb., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. gd. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—/36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per lb. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s, 9d. per lb, in 4 cwt. lots 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—49S, per 0z. 

BARBITONE —5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—3S. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BisMUTH CARBONATE.—%s. od. per lb. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—S8s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—7s. 6d. per lb, 

BismMuTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 3d. per lb. 

BisMUTH OXIDE.—1rIs. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—Ios. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extraand reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Ots. 114d. perlb. ; 36 W Qts. 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BromipgEs.—Ammonium, Is. 114d. per lb.; potassium, 1s. 34d. per 
lb.; granular, 18. 73d. per lb.; sodium, 1s. ro$d. per lb. 
Prices for 1 cwt. lots. 

Caccium LactaTE.—B.P., 1s. 2$d. to 1s. 34d. per lb., in r-cwt, lots. 

CaMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per lb., according 
to quantity; also special contract prices. 

CuHLoRAL HyDRATE.—3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

Creosote CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. 

ErHEerRS.—S.G. +730—11d. to 1s. per lb., according to quantity 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—37S. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GUAIACOE CARBONATE.—4S. 6d. to 4s. 9d. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2sS. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.— 30S. per OZ. 

HyYDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

HypDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., ro vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. 9d. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyPpoPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 84d. 
per lb.; sodium, 2s. 74d. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. perlb. Green, 
3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per lb. 

Iron PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to 9}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light commercial, £62 ros. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, £21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 21s. per lb. net; Syn- 
thetic, 12s. to 14s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 12s. 
to 16s. per lb., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. per lb. 

MERCURIALS B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per lb., levig., 7s. tod. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. od. to 6s. rod. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. tod. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. od. per lb. ; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

M&THYL SALI¢GYLATE.—Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per lb. 

MgTo.L.—49s. to 11s. 6d. perlb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. 24d. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 13d. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5S. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per lb. 

Potassium BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—1o2s. to 
104s. per Cwt., less 2} per cent. 


Packages 


PoTassiIuUM CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 7d. per lb. in 1 cwt. lots. 

PoTAssIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

PotassiuM IODIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. perlb.,according to quantity. 

POTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., I-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per Ib. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

SODIUM BENZOATE, B.P.—1s. 8d. to Is. 11d. per lb. 

Sop1iuM CITRATE, B.P.C., 1911.—2s. 4d. per lb., B.P.C. 1923— 
2s. 7d. per lb. Prices for 1 cwt. lots. U.S.P., 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per lb. 

Sop1uM PoTAssIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—I00s. to 1058. 
percwt. Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

SoDIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. Crystal, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1Iod. to Is. 1d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—£27 Ios. to {29 Ios. per toa, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—49s. 6d. to 10s. per Ib. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 1d. to 9s. 4d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 

ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 

AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1I2s. per lb. 

AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

AMYL BUTYRATE.—5s. per lb. 

AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—17s. per lb. 

AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per lb. 

ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2S. 3d. per lb. 

BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—IS. 10d. 
per lb. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 10d. per lb. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—14s. per lb. 

CouMARIN.—Ss. gd. per Ib. 

CITRONELLOL.—9s. per lb. 

CITRAL.—8s. per lb. 

ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per lb. 

ETHYL PHTHALATE.—3s. per lb. 

EUGENOL.—1I2s. per lb. 

GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—2Is. per lb. 

GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to Ios. per Ib. 

HELIOTROPINE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

Iso EUGENOL.—14s. 3d. per lb. 

LinALoL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 12s. 6d. perlb. Ex Shui Oil, 10s. per We. 

LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 16s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, 
12s. per Ib. 

METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—8s. per lb. 

METHYL BENZOATE.—4S. per lb. 

Musk KETONE.—34s. per lb. 

MuskK XYLOL.—7s. per lb. 

NEROLIN.—3s. 9d. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—Ios. per Ib. 

RHODINOL.—56s. per lb. 

SAFROL.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLovE O1L.—ry4s. 4d. to 
Guaiacol, 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., ros. 6d. per Ib. 
ANISE OIL.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—15s. 9d. per lb. 
BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.— 22s. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAvVA.—IIs. 6d. per Ib. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—6s. per lb. 
CINNAMON OIL LEaF.—7s. 9d. per 02. 
CITRONELLA O1L.—Java, 2s. 8d. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. 
pure, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
CLOVE O1t (90/92%).—9s. per lb. 
EvucaLyptus OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—1s. 1od. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 16s. per Ib. 
LEMON O1L.— 16s. 6d. per lb. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per lb. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—18s. 3d. per lb. 
Otto oF Rose O1L.—Anatolian, 70s. peroz. Bulgarian, 110s. per 02. 
PaLMA Rosa OIL.—12s. 3d. per lb. 
PEPPERMINT O1L.—English, 87s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
16s. 6d. per lb. ; Japanese, 6s. 6d. per Ib. 
PETITGRAIN.—8s. od. per lb. 
SANDALWooD.—Mysore, 32s. per Ib.: 90/95%. 19s. per lb 


r7s. 6d. Ex 


per lb. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to Tut Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, September 12, 1929 


\ FAIR volume of business has been concluded since our last 
report, there being little of outstanding importance to report ; 
prices in the main continue firm and show little alteration. 
Export trade is fairly satisfactory, although on one or two 
products more business could easily be accommodated. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE The market has received a steady demand for prompt 
and early delivery, with price unchanged at £75, to #85 per 
ton, according to quantity. Little change is expected for the 
time being. 

Acetic Acrip.—Consumption has been up to average, and there is 
a fair amount of inquiry for forward delivery. There is now 
no difficulty in obtaining supplies, and price is unchanged at 
the firm rate of £36 10s. per ton for 80°, technical quality, with 
the usual extra for the edible grade 

Acip Cirric.—Demand has been active, and prices have 
maintained at the firm rates of 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib., less 5°, 

Acip Formic.—Buyers are showing more interest in this product, 
and there has been a steady demand. Price is unchanged at 
£41 to £42 per ton for 85%. 


been 


Acip Lactic.—Demand continues steady, with prices unchanged 
at £43 per ton for 50°, by weight standard pale quality. 
AcID OXALIc Rather more business has been concluded, with 


the price showing no change at £30 17s. 6d, to £32 per ton, 
according to quantity 

Acip TarTtaric.—Brisk trade is a feature of this market, with price 
firm at 1s. 5d. per Ib., less 5‘ 

ALUMINA SULPHATE continues active, with a 
inquiry on the market for forward delivery. Prices for early 
delivery are unchanged at the firm rates of #7 15s. to £8 per ton 

ARSENIC.—There has been more activity in this product, and 


large volume of 


demand is slightly better. Price is just a shade firmer at 
£16 7s. 6d 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—Heavy buving has been a feature of this 
market, with the product still in rather short supply. There 


is no change in the price for the small quantity available for 
early delivery at 412 to #12 10s. per ton. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—RKather higher prices have been quoted during 
the past week, with the demand active. Prices approximately 
#102 to £107 per ton for 98/100°,, B.P. quality 

COPPER SULPHATE.—Much more inquiry has been received, and the 
price is higher at 426 15s. to 427 10s. For forward delivery 
the market is again dearer 

FORMALDEHYDE.—Steady conditions control] this market, and there 
is little variation in A fairly satisfactory demand is 
being received 

LEAD ACETATE.—Ths 
absorbed 

LEAD NITRATE.—Steady and in fair request at £33 15s 

LimE ACETATE.—In rather better supply, with the price unchanged 
at {18 per ton 

LiITHOPONE.—There is no importqnt change in this market, the 
demand being of a quietly steady nature, with prices unchanged 
at 419 15s. to £23 per ton, according to quantity and quality 


prices 


market is firmer with supplies readily being 


rice for white £43 15s. and brown 4/42 15s. 


Present ] 
} 





METHYL ACETONE.—A steady demand is passing at £58 to /60 
per ton ie : 

POTASH CHLORATI Chis market is ruling rather firmer with inquiry 
on the increase. Present prices {28 to 430 per ton : 

PotTasH PERMANGANATE.—Demand is somewhat brisker, with the 


best grades selling at 5}d. to 5#d. per Ib 

POTASH PRUSSIATE Demand is increasing, and there is no change 
in the price, which is at 63 Ios. to £65 Ios. per ton, according 
to quantity 


Sopium ACETATE CrystTaLs.—The standard crystal quality still 
continues in short supply, with the market firm Prices are 
maintained at {22 Ios. to £23 per ton. 


SODIUM BICHROMATI 
price of 32d pe rlb 


A steady trade is passing at the 

with rebates for contracts 
SopItuM HyYPosULPHITI There has been a brisk trade in photo- 
graphic crystals quality, with prices firm at {14 los. to £15 
The commercial quality has been rather slow at sale at about 


{8 10s 


unchanged 


to £9 

NiTRITE.—There has been quite a fair demand 
price steady at 20 per ton for high grade material. 

SODA PHOSPHATE The market is receiving a better volume of 
inquiry for dibasic quality, which is selling freely at £12 per ton. 
Tribasic quality is a little firmer at £17 per ton. 

SopA PrRussIATE.—An improved demand is reported with the 

price firm at 43d. to 53 per lb., according to quantity 


SODA 


with the 





TARTAR Emetic.—The market continues firm at 114d. per Ib., 
with the demand improved. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—A much larger volume of business has been con- 
cluded during the past week, and there is a tendency for the 
price to advance. At present time it is ruling firm at £12 10s, 
per ton, 


Coal Tar Products 
There is practically nothing fresh to report in the coal tar 
products market, prices remaining steady. 
Motor BENZzOL remains at about Is. 53d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon, f.o.r 
makers’ works. 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA is quoted at about Is. 2$d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, 
f.o.r. 
HEAVY NaApHTHA is unchanged at about 1s. 1d. per gallon, f.o.r. 
CREOSOTE O1L remains at 3$d. to 4d. per gallon, on rails in the 
North, and at 43d. per gallon in London. 
NAPHTHALENES are unchanged at about £4 Ios. per ton for the 
firelighter quality, at £5 per ton for the 74/76 quality, and at 
#6 to £6 5s. per ton for the 76/78 quality. 
PITCH is firmer, at 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. East Coast port. 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—During the last week there have been 
many inquiries for sulphate of ammonia for export, and the price 
remains unchanged at £8 15s. gd. per ton, f.o.b. U.kx. port in single 
bags for neutral quality basis 20.6 per cent. nitrogen. There have 
been fewer offerings of ordinary quality from the Continent at lower 
prices during the current week. 

Home.—In the home market some of the larger buyers are com- 
mencing to purchase their requirements ahead on account of 
expected higher prices during October. 

Nitvate of Soda.—Considerable shipments to Europe and the 
United States are taking place. Further sales for forward delivery 
in the home market have been reported. 





Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 11.—LINSEED OIL was strong at 4os. to 
30s. per ton advance ; spot, naked, ex mill, £44 asked ; September, 
October-December, and January-April sold at 441 to £41 Ios., 
with sellers at 441 15s. at the close. RAPE OIL was quiet but firm, 
crude extracted, 443; technical refined, £44 10s. COTTON OIL was 
firmer; Egyptian crude, £34 10s.; refined common edible, £38. 
TURPENTINE was dearer ; American, spot, 44s. ; October-December, 
44s. 3d. ; and January-April, 45s. 9d. per cwt. 

HULL, SEPTEMBER 11.—LINSEED O1L.—Naked, spot, £43 10s 
September, 443 7s. 6d.; October-December, £43 5s.; January- 
April, £43. Cotron O1r_.—Naked, Egyptian crude, spot, £34 10s. ; 
November-December (new), £30 10s. edible refined, spot £37; 

deodorized, spot, £39. PALM KERNEL 


technical, spot, £36 Ios. ; 
O1_.—Crude naked, 54 per cent., spot, £34 10s." GROUNDNUT OIL.— 


Crushed-extracted, spot, £38 10s. deodorized, spot, £42 10s. 
Soya O1_.—Extracted and crushed, spot, £35; deodorised, spot 
#35 10s Rape OiL_.—Crushed-extracted, spot, £43 10s. ; refined, 


spot, £45 Ios. perton. TURPENTINI , net cash 


terms, ex mill. 


~Spot, 46s. per cwt 





South Wales By-Products 
THERE Is very little change in South Wales by-product activities 
Pitch maintains its higher values, quotations for delivery at Welsh 
patent fuel works being on the basis of 48s. to50s. per ton. Road tar 
has a slightly better call, but prices are unchanged at Ios. 6d. to 


13s. 6d. per 40-gallon barrel. Crude tar remains weak and quota- 
tions range of 26s. to 30s. per ton. Naphthas are quiet, solvent 
being quoted at 1s. 3d. to 1s. 53d. per gallon, and heavy at 11d 


to 1s. Id. per gallon. Creosote remains quiet round the 3}d. to 
44d. per gallon mark, while motor benzol is easier at 1s. 4d. to Is. 6d 
per gallon. Refined tars remain a fairly. bright feature, demand 
being good and quotations unchanged. There isinquiry for sulphate 
of ammonia, but no business recorded. Values are #4 gs. per ton 
delivered. Patent fuel shipments remain about the same and 
quotations are as follows Ex-ship Cardiff, 21s. 6d ex-ship 
and ex-ship Newport, 20s. 6d. per ton. Coke 
quotations are Best foundry, 32s. 6d. to 36s. 6d.; good foundry 
26s. 6d. to 32s and furnace from 21s. to 22s. per ton Oil imports 
over the last fourascertainable weeks amounted to 14,057,885 gallons 
a decrease of 7,510,901 gallons on the previous four week period. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AGE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and. may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, September 11, 
BusINEss in the heavy chemical market remains fairly active, 


1929. 


a particular feature being the amount of export inquiry going 
around. 
record. 


There are no changes in price of any importance to 


Industrial Chemicals 

£706 10s. to £85 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity. Inquiry remains satisfactory. 

Acip Acetic.—This material is still scarce for immediate supply 
but prices remain unchanged as follows: 98/100°, glacial 
£56 to £67 per ton, according to quality and packing, c.i.f. UK. 
ports ; 80°, pure, £37 10s. per ton, ex wharf; 80°, technical, 
£37 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Borrc.—-Crystals, granulated or small flakes, 430 per ton. 
Powder, £32 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
stations. There are a few fairly cheap offers made from the 
Continent. 

Acip CaRBOLiIc, IcE CrysTaALs.—-Prompt delivery difficult to obtain 
and prices now quoted for early delivery round about 8d. per Ib., 
delivered or f.0.b. U.K. ports. 

Acip Citric, B.P. CRysTALs. 
store, prompt delivery. 
from the Continent. 

AciD HypDrRocHLoric,—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
48. per carboy ; dearsenicated quality, 5s. 6d. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads. 

Acip Nitric, 80° QUALITY. 
loads. 


ACETONE, B.G.S 


Quoted 2s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%, ex 
Rather cheaper offers for early delivery 


#24 10s, per ton, ex station, full truck 


AcID OXALIC, 98/100°,,.—-On offer at about 3}d. per Ib., ex store. 
Offered from the Continent at 34d. per lb., ex wharf. 

AcID SULPHURIC.—{£2 1 
#5 15s. per ton for 
extra. 

Acip Tagtaric, B.P. CRysTaLs.—Quoted 1s. 5d. per Ib., less 5 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent at 
1s. 44d. per Ib., less 5°, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about £7 


per ton ex works for 144° quality ; 


55. 
168 Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 


-0 
Oo» 


10s. per ton, ex 


store. 
Aum, LUmp PotasH.—Now quoted #8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K, 
ports. Crystal meal about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 


AMMonIA ANHYDROUS,—Quoted 74d per Ib., carriage paid. 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE, Lump quality quoted £36 per ton, powdered 
£38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.Ix. stations or 
f.o.b. U.K: ports. 

AMMONIA LiguIpD, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per lb., 
delivered according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—-Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted /21 to £22 per ton, ex station Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about 417 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.IS. ports. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.— Spot material quoted £35 per ton, ex wharf 
On offer for prompt shipment from China at 433 10s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Now quoted £18 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt despatch from mines. Spot material still on offer at 
#19 15s. per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price advanced to about 
{11 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

BLEACHING PowpbER.—British manufacturers’ 
consumers unchanged at £6 12s. 6d. 
minimum 4 ton lots. Continental now 
same figure 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.— Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price £4 5s. per ton to £4 15s. per ton, according to quantity and 
point of delivery. Continental material on offer at 43 12s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

COPPERAS, GREEN Unchanged at about £3 Ios. per 
works #4 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b, U.K. ports 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40° Remains steady at about £36 tos. per ton, 
ex store 

GLAUBER SALTS 
station. 
wharf. 

LEAD, REp.——-Price now £37 tos. per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted 4/37 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.IX. ports. 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—-Quoted £8 Ios. per ton, ex store 
In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial quality 64 O.P. quoted 1s. 4d, 
per gallon less 2}°% delivered. 


Con- 


contract price to 
per ton, delivered in 
offered at about the 


f.0.%. 


ton, 


ton, ex 
ton, ex 


English material quoted £4 10s. per 
Continental on offer at about £3 5s. per 


PoTASsIUM BICHROMATE.-Quoted 43d. per lb. delivered U.K 
or c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance of 2$°, for minimum 2} 
tons to be taken 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer at £26 Ios. per 
ton ex store. Offered from the Continent at per ton 
c.i.f..U.K. ports. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100°, 
ton ex wharf. Crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

PoTassiuM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted £19 2s. 6d 
per ton c.i.f. U.IX. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
#20 IOs. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. 
per lb., ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Con- 
tinent at abput 63d. per lb. ex wharf. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered {17 10s. per ton in drums. 
£18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid 76/77% £14 Ios. per ton in 
drums, and 70/75°, 414 2s. 6d. per ton in drums, all carriage 
paid buyers’ stations, minimum 4-ton lots, for contracts 1os 
per ton less. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE. 


{25 58 


POWDER.—Quoted £25 10s. per 


B.P. CrystaLts.—Quoted 5}d. per Ib.- 


98/99% £17 


Refined recrystallised £10 Ios. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopiuM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 38d. per Ib. 
premises with concession for contracts. 

SODIUM CARBONATE 


delivered buyers’ 

(Sopa CRYSTALS).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 

quay or station. Powdered or Pea quality 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash £7 Is. 3d. per ton ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyposuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots 
Pea crystals on offer at £14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots. Prices for this vear unchanged. 

Sop1uM NITRATE.—Chilean producers are now offering at /9 gs. 
per ton, carriage paid buyers’ sidings, minimum 6-ton lots, but 
demand in the meantime is small 

Sop1uM PRUSSIATE.—-Spot material on offer at 54d. per Ib., ex store 
Quoted 58d. per lb., ex wharf to go forward. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 50s. per ton, ex works, 
52s. 6d. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground quality 
2s. Od. per ton extra. 

Sop1IuM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption. Solid 60/62°%, 
fg per ton. Broken 60/63°, £10 per ton. Crystals 30/32°, 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material 
5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.—F lowers, 412 per ton rock, 


roll, {10 ros. per ton ; 


{10 7s. 6d. per ton; ground American, £9 5s. per ton; ex 
store. 

ZINC CHLORIDE, 98°, British material quoted at £22 Ios. per ton, 
f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Offered from the Continent at about #10 5s. 


per ton, ex wharf. 
NoTtEeE.— Please note that the above prices are for bulk business 
and are not to be taken as applicable to small quantities 





New Phosphate Fields in French Morocco 

THE Moroccan Government has declared of public utility the 
installations and works necessary to the exploitation of the 
phosphate fields in the region of the Gantour, lying between 
Maxagan and Marrakesh, as well as the construction of a 
railroad linking up these new fields with the port of Saffi 
It is estimated that the construction of the railroad and 
necessary modifications at the port of Saffi to enable steamers 
to lie alongside and load phosphate will not be completed in 
less than four years. It is reported that the phosphate in 
this region is of slightly lower grade than that at Kourigha, 
but no official information on this source is as yet forth- 
coming. ‘The new phosphate fields are situated at between 
7o and 80 kilometres from the port of Saffi. The haulage of 
the phosphate to the port of embarkation will present con- 
siderable savings over the present haulage of the phosphate 
from Kourigha to Casablanca, being approximately half the 
distance. The utility of the railroad outside of the carriage of 
the phosphate will be small, as the region to be developed, 
although agricultural, is not a very rich one except in years of 
exceptional rainfall. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


FrRoM OUR Own CORRESPONDENT 
Vanchester, September 12, 1929 
ConpiTIoNs in the chemical market here during the past week 
rather point to a gradual picking up after the holidays, which, 
so far as Lancashire is concerned, are now at an end rhere 


most of the bread-and-butter 
In the 


is a steady call for deliveries of 


lines, chiefly against contract commitments open 


y Le £ - 
market, a fall 


amount of inquiry has been reported and, on 
the whole, a moderate business is being put through, although 
individually transactions seem still to be relatively small. As 
generally 


to values, these are steady 


Heavy Chemicals 

\ quiet business is going through in the case of sulphide of 
sodium, and offers of this material are pretty well maintained 
at from £7 15s. to £8 per ton for the commercial product and 
about 49 for the 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid quality 
[here is a steady demand about for prussiate of soda, offers of 
which keep very firm at from 4}d. to 5}d. per Ib, according to 
quantity. Bichromate of soda is selling in fair quantities, 
with makers’ offers still on the basis of 32d. per Ib. Current 
values of phosphate of soda are at round #11 5s. per ton, with 
only a relatively slow business being put through in this 
section rhe tendency in the case of « hlorate of soda is some- 
what easy, with quotations at about 23d. per lb. Hyposul- 
phite of soda meets with a moderate inquiry, with prices about 
held at round {15 per ton for the photographic kind and {£9 
for the commercial. There has been no change in the price 
position of bicarbonate of soda, a steady business in which is 
going through on the basis of 410 10s. per ton. Caustic soda 
continues very firm at from {12 15s. to £14 per ton, according 
to quality and in contracts, and the demand in this section 
keeps up very well. Alkali, also, is in fairly good request at 
about 46 per ton. Saltcake is selling in moderate quantities 
and prices are held at round about last level of 
£2 12s. 6d. per ton 

In the potash section, carbonate seems to be rather easy in 
tendency at round £25 per ton, ex store, for the 96—08 per cent. 
material, a quiet demand being reported There is no giving 
way in yellow prussiate of potash so far as prices are concerned, 
offers ranging from 63d. to 7}d. per Ib., according to quantity, 
and a steady inquiry being experienced. Chlorate of potash, 
however, is on the slow side at from 23d. to 3d. perlb. Causti 
potash meets with a fair demand and quotations are reasonably 
steady at from £32 per ton, according to quantity. Offers 
of bichromate of potash are well maintained on the basis of 
44d. per lb., a good inquiry being met with. Permanganate 
of potash is not a particularly active section and at round 
53d. per lb. for the B.P. product and about 5d. for the com- 
mercial quality the price position is not too strong 

Arsenic is moving off in moderate quantities, with supplies 
obtainable at from {£16 to £16 5s. per ton, at the mines, for 
white powdered, Cornish makes. Sulphate of copper meets 
with a fair export inquiry and prices are steady at about 
£26 tos. per ton, f.o.b. A quiet trade is passing in the case of 
nitrate of lead at from £33 Ios. to £34 per ton, with white and 
brown acetate of lead in a similar position at #40 and £39 per 
ton. With regard to acetate of lime, offers are about the same 
as at last report and a moderate demand is reported ; the grey 
quality is selling at round £16 5s. per ton and the brown at /8. 


week's 


Acids and Tar Products 
There is a quiet call for oxalic acid, values of which are 


steady at round /I 13s. per cwt., ex store. Tartaric acid is 
moderately active and prices are firm at from Is. 43d. to 


1s. 43d. per lb. Citric acid is firm although still obtainable at 
2s. 1d. perlb. A steady business is passing in the case of acetic 
acid and quotations keep up at round /66 per ton for the 
glacial and £36 to £37 for the 80 per cent. commercial 

A moderate export demand for pitch is reported at about 
{2 5s. per ton, f.o.b. Inquiry for creosote oil is on the quiet 
side, both for home use and for export, with values at from 
3id. to 33d. per gallon, naked at works. Carbolic acid is in 
steady request and prices are firm at up to 2s. 5d. per gallon 
for crude 60's, and 83d. to 83d. per Ib., f.o.b., for crystal. 
Solvent naphtha is unchanged at about 1s. 2$d. per gallon, 
naked, a quietly steady business being done 


Company News 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA.—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 1? per cent. is announced on the 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock. ~ 

ENGLISH MARGARINE WoRKS \n interim dividend on the 
7 per cent. cumulative participating preference shares, for the 
six months ending June 29 last, will be payable on Septem- 
ber 28. 

BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY Co.—The net profit for the 
year ended May 31 last was £332,070, after providing £317,592 
for ordinary depreciation, £100,000 for special depreciation and 
£81,094 for debenture interest. Two dividends of Is. per share 
have been paid. 

LauTARO NITRATE Co.—An extraordinary general meeting 
of the company will be held in London on September 16, to 
consider resolutions and alterations in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, through which effect may be given to the proposals 
for recasting the company’s capital 

CALIco PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1929, after providing £497,409 for maintenance, 
depreciation, repairs, renewals and upkeep, and £128,000 for 
debenture interest, show a net profit of £140,174, as compared 
with £421,316 for the previous twelve months. With £172,704 
brought forward from last year, there is a total to the credit of 
the profit and loss account of £312,878, against £474,314. An 
interim dividend for the half-year ended December 31, 1928, 
amounting to £75,402, has already been paid on the preference 
shares, leaving 4237,476, and the directors recommend a final 
dividend on the preference shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, less income-tax, and a dividend on the ordinary shares 
for the vear at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, less income 
tax, which goes against 7} per cent. last time. The dividends 
251,342, leaving £61,537 to be carried forward. 


absorb 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 
This list has been specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 


further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 


arranged to vefey any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs. 


Opposition to the registration of the following Trade Marks 
an be lodged up to Oct ber 4, 192g 
ERA-SOI 

502,470. Class 1 A chemical substance for use in the 

discharging and printing of textile and similar materials. 

L. B. Holliday and Co., Ltd., The Chemical Works, Leeds 

Road, Deighton, Huddersfield; chemical manufacturers 


May 6, 1929 

; ‘“ NOSUPRIN 

Chemical substances prepared for use 
3ayer Products, Ltd., 31 to 34, 


505,044 Class 3 


in medicine and pharmacy. 


Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2; merchants and manufac- 
turers \ugust 3, 1929. 
3ISMA-CALNA 
505,160. Class 3. Chemical substances prepared for use 
in medicine and pharmacy. John Richardson and Co., 
Leicester, Ltd:, 62, Evington Valley Road, Leicester ; manu 


\ugust 9, 1929 
‘* NATROLETS 


facturing chemists. 


505,163. Class 2. Chemical substances used for agricul- 
tural, horticultural, veterinary and sanitary purposes. Bayer 
Products, Ltd., 31-34, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2 ; 


merchants and manufacturers. August 9, 1929 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstvacted from the “‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,”’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trada 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

DykSTUFFS AND DISINFECTANTS.—An Indian firm in Cai- 
cutta desire to secure the representation for the Bengal Presl- 
dency of British manufacturers. (Reference No. 288.) 
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No. “0000” Pulverisers are 
operating on many kinds of 
materials, including :— 

BAKELITE, CHEMICAL 
COMPOUNDS, CLAYS, 
DRY COLOURS, DYES, 










































RAYMOND 
PULVERISERS 


HE wide adaptability and high efh- 

ciency of this small mill are attested 
by the fact that over 300 of these machines 
are operating on many kinds of materials, 
No.“0000” Pulverisers reduce materials by 
impact in the grinding chamber. The fine 
ground product is drawn away by the fan. 
No Screens are necessary in operation. 
The air current passes through the fan 
into the cyclone collector, carrying away the 
fines and depositing powder into collector. 
One of these machines can be seen in 
actual operation at our Derby Test Plant. 


? 
GRINDING & PULVERIZING OFFICES 
1, Southampton Row, London, WC1. 









Zi Telephone- Holborn 72778 Cable & Telegraphic Address -Lopu/co, Westcent. London” 








WORKS: - DERBY — ERITH. 


FILTER PRESS PRO- 
DUCTS, GYPSUM, HYD- 
RATED LIME, LITHARGE, 
MOULDING COMPOUNDS, 
PARIS GREEN, SULPHUR, 
TALC, KAOLIN, Etc. 
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Kauri Gum in New Zealand 
Industry Still in Difficulties 
THE kauri gum industry of New Zealand continues to be in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Gum arrivals from the fields for 
1928 amounted to 4,003 tons, an increase of 183 tons over 
1927, but this apparent increase is not a true indication of the 
state of affairs existing in the gum fields. Although the output 
figures show that more gum was dug in 1928 than the previous 
year, the explanation 1s that the heavy arrivals consisted 
of old gum, which the diggers had withheld for a number of 
years, hoping for better prices. It is expected that more 
supplies of this gum will come forward this year. It is esti- 
mated that about half of the total gum receipts during 1928 
comprised gum dug previous to 1928. Practically all of the 
old stocks on hand at Auckland are depleted, and this year’s 
production will probably be considerably smaller than last 
year. Total exports in 1928 were 4,360 tons, or 357 tons in 
excess of arrivals, resulting in a reduction by that amount 
of stocks at Auckland. Stocks are the smallest for over twenty 
years, and merchants are finding great difficulty in executing 
orders and are also cautious in quoting quantity. This con- 
dition is causing hesitancy on the part of the purchasers. 
The Kauri Gum Control Board is the largest holder of stocks, 
and the Government has instructed the Board to dispose of 
supplies as quickly as possible, thus injuring the diggers’ 
trade, as merchants preter to purchase in ton lots rather than 
in small parcels. During the period of the Government's 
unloading, these small lots will be offered at under market 
values. Present prices are too low to allow the diggers to 
obtain any but the scantiest living, and a further decline in 
earning powers would cause a departure of diggers from the 
fields. On account of the conditions prevailing, the number 
of diggers has been reduced to about 600. The Control Board 
are conducting research work for the purpose of finding new 
uses for the gum. It has been discovered that the gum can 


be employed asa partial substitute for shellac in the preparation 
of sealing wax. 





Notes on Norsk-Hydro Developments 
A NORWEGIAN newspaper has brought out a special Norsk- 
Hydro issue, describing the nitrogen fixation plans of this 
enterprise, in which the I.G. holds 20,000,000 crowns out 
of the 73,000,000 crowns total capitalisation. The I.G, 
invested in Norsk-Hydro in 1927 and has assigned its holdings 
to the recently formed I1.G. Chemie of Basel, Switzerland 
Norsk-Hy@ro is said to have been extended to a production 
capacity of 83,000 tons fixed nitrogen annually, as compared 
with its former 33,000 tons capacity. The Birkeland-Eyde 
arc process formerly used has been superseded by the Haber- 
Bosch direct ammonia synthesis as used by the I.G. The 
Norwegian company laid down its first ammonia plant at 
Notodden in 1926. A new plant in Rjukan, now ready for 
production, was January, 1928. This plant cost 
80,000,000 crowns to build, and is expected to produce that 
much value in fixed nitrogen fertilisers annually for export 
The intenttfon is to increase this production as soon as possible 
by another 


begun in 


50,000,000 crowns 





Credit Without Disclosure 

At North London Police Court, on Monday, John Stansfield, 
55, described as a chemical dealer, of 54, Boothfold, Waterfoot, 
Rossendale, Lancashire, was charged on a warrant before 
Mr. Basil Watson for that he did between June 2 and 18 at 
227, Essex Road, N., unlawfully obtain credit to the amount of 
£10 8s. 3d., without disclosing the fact that he was an undis- 
charged bankrupt. The warrant had been issued on the 
information of Angus Wallace John Carnegie. The accused, 
in reply to the magistrate, said he wished to have the case 
disposed of at that Court 

Detective-Sergeant Street asked for a remand without any 
evidence being given 

Mr. Basil Watson 
date ? 

The Sergeant said it would be, but one important witness 
was leaving for Paris that day and the date of his return was 
doubtful 

The witness in question promised to return to London if 
given notice that he would be required. 


Would September 16 be a convenient 


filed undey the Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914. 


following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 


[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.) 

WESTERN PERFUMERY CO., LTD., 20, North Wharf, 
Paddington. (C.C., 14/9/29.) £12 11s. 1d. August 1. 


Deed of Arrangement 

[The following deeds of arrangement with creditors have been 
Under this Act 
it is necessary that private arrangements other than those executed 
in pursuance of the Bankruptcy Act shall be registered within seven 
clear days after the first execution by the debtor or any creditor. These 
Siguves ave taken from the affidavit filed with the registered deed, but 
may be subject to variation on realisation.} 

WILLIAMS, John, 395-397, Farm Street, Hockley, 
46, Claremont Road, Handsworth, metal refiner. 
14/9/29.) Dated August 30, filed September 6. 
A. W. Watson, 5, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, I.A. 
ties unsecured, £300 ; 


and 
(D:A., 
Trustee, 
Liabili- 
assets, less secured claims, £80. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages ov Charges. The 
In each 
case, the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.]| 


NITRO-CELLULOSE EXPLOSIVES CO., LTD., London, 
W.C. (M., 14/9/29.) -Registered September 4, £400 deben- 
tures part of £12,500; general charge. *£11,600. April 18, 
1929. 

Satisfactions 

INTERNATIONAL Sa ©CO., LID., 
London, E.C. Satisfaction registered 
August 21, £142,710, part of amount registered June 18, 1928. 

OZONE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Talke. (M.S., 14/9/29.) 
Satisfaction registered August 24, all moneys etc., registered 
October 19 


ARTIFICIAL 
(M.S., 14/9/29.) 


; London Gazette, &c. 


Notice of Dividend 
TRAVIS, Sidney Herbert, trading in co-partnership with 
another as S. H. TRAVIS AND CO., 33, Kings Road, St. 
Pancras, London, manufacturing chemists. 
per #, payable September Io, 
Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


Composition, 5s. 
Kimberley House, Holborn 





New Companies Registered 
DARWEN COLOUR AND CHEMICAL CO., LTD 
Springfield Works, Spring Vale, Darwen.— Registered Septem- 
ber 3. Nominal capital, £2,000 in {1 shares. Manufacturers 
of and dealers in colours, dyes, chemical and chemical sub- 
stances, essences, flavours and essential oils, etc. Directors : 

J. H. Evans and H. C. Lees. 





Sheffield Steel Products, Ltd. 

THE secretary of Sheffield Steel Products Ltd. writes as follows : 

I notice that in Mortgages and Charges printed upon page 24 
of THE CHEMICAL AGE (Metallurgical Section) of September 7, 
1929, you show {1,687,016 as the debenture debt by this 
company. I respectfully beg to point out that this is an error, 
since under the terms of the reconstruction which has recently 
been passed by the Court, the total debenture stock is £321,366 
only, and I shall be obliged if you will kindly have some reter- 
ence made to this effect in your next issue.”’ 








